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The school board had had an early fall meet- 
ing that evening, and a busy one. No building 
or equipping projects had been put up to them— 
the “new” high school had been standing now 
nine years—but such matters as changes in cur- 
riculum, and relations with the state university, 
had engrossed the members; in fact, all but one, 
Mrs. Brown, were made members of special com- 
mittees for investigation. And now Mrs. Brown 
spoke, for the first time that evening. 


She was an odd member of a school board— 
a plump, comfortable sort of woman, whom one 
would have chosen for a neighbor, or a mother- 
in-law. The board members were already draw- 
ing on their gloves, shifting their chairs, and 
glancing half-way around at their wraps, when, 

“Who,” asked Mrs. Brown, “is the high school 
housekeeper ?” 


The board, and especially the superintendent, 
looked puzzled. 


“T have been visiting the schools this week,” 
said Mrs. Brown. “The grade schoolrooms 
mostly look well kept—the teachers practically 
live there for nine months in the year. But 
here in the high school where the pupils get up 
and play Going-to-Jerusalem every time a bell 
rings, and the teachers even, don’t have regular 
rooms of their own, and the only offices are occu- 
pied by men, (her tone indicated a kindly pity) 
I can’t see any signs of housekeeping.” 

The superintendent’s brow cleared. 

“The janitor,” he explained, “sweeps, beside 
emptying the waste baskets and cleaning the 
blackboards.” 

“T believe,” he added, “that the janitor scrubs 
the floors, too, at times, and I am sure he washes 
the windows during vacation.” 

Mrs. Brown nodded. “In my home,” she said, 
“T have a man who sweeps and scrubs and 
washes windows, but he’s not the housekeeper. 
I am, and it’s a different sort of work. Who is 
the housekeeper in the high school ?” 

“Well, what sort of work is a housekeeper’s?” 
asked the superintendent, with the air of one 
who says “I give it up,” in a guessing game. 

“A housekeeper in her home,” said Mrs. 

3rown, “attends to the food; she attends to the 

cleaning of her home and everything in it— 
decides when it must be done, and directs it. 
She helps decide what household articles to buy, 
and is responsible for their upkeep. She takes 
eare of them, and repairs them, or has them 
repaired; she is accountable, too, for the upkeep 
of the house—points out what must be done to 
it. Beside this, the housekeeper in her home is 
the one who provides the beauty there, as much 
as she knows how, whether it’s the choice of wall 
paper, or a vase of fresh flowers.” 

Mrs. Brown stopped, and another school board 
member looked as tho light were dawning. 

“What,” he asked, “would be the work of a 
high school housekeeper ?” 

Mrs. Brown answered promptly: 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


By Woman School Board Member 


“To be responsible for the cleanliness, some 
of the purchasing, the upkeep, and the beauty 
here.” 

The board president interrupted with objec- 
tions, only forestalling two other members in 
this. 

“The cleanliness is already provided for by 
the action of the board and of all previous 
boards, in paying a janitor, who knows what he 
has to do. The purchasing—desks and other 
furniture, and supplies, such as chalk, etce., 
must of course be done only thru the board. 
The ‘upkeep’ depends on the good behavior of 
the children who come to this school; and the 
teachers as disciplinarians are supposed. to look 
after that. The ‘beauty’—well,” he paused as 
if to clinch his argument, “there isn’t much 
place for that in a high school building, is 
there ?” 

A woman board member stirred uneasily, but, 

“T knew a man who was a widower,” Mrs. 
Brown remarked, apparently at random. “He 
hired a nice girl just to help bring up the chil- 
dren. Because he held the purse strings, and 
because his house was already built and fur- 
rished, and because the girl was supposed to be 
keeping the children in order, he thought things 
would always stay that way. But do you know, 
after some nine years,” Mrs. Brown looked plac- 
idly around at the school board members, “that 
house was just the same sort of poor looking 
place as this new high school building here.” 

“He got a woman to keep house,” she added. 

The superintendent looked disturbed and wor- 
ried, and the gentleman who had last questioned 
Mrs. Brown, came to his rescue. 

“If there is really a place for a high school 
housekeeper, and it would not mean, as seems 
most likely, merely a duplication of work and a 
confusion of duties, what would you, Mrs. 
Brown, suggest that she start by doing?” 

Mrs. Brown was ready. “I’ve been watching 
that janitor,” she began. “I should like to teach 
him how to sweep without raising so much dust, 
and what to do to the floor in between scrubbings, 
and to wipe the windows between vacation wash- 
ings, and I’d like to supply him with the right 
kind of dust clothes and keep him stocked. 

“<‘Janitor’ is only what he’s called on the pay 
roll, you know,” she explained to the other 
women. “He’s really just a man, and he needs 
a woman behind him. She could get more work, 
and get it better done, in the same amount of 
time, by overseeing him, than just a vague order 
from the school board for periodic sweepings 
and washings, which it never sees.” 

“Beside more directions to the janitor, have 
you anything to suggest in the cleaning line?” 
asked the board president, coldly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, “the basement win- 
dows should be washed—it seems they weren’t 
specified. The library room should be put in 
order right now—it’s smaller, and used by more 
people than the others. And, in the upper hall 

IS 





where a bottle of ink was recently dropped, the 
spot should be scraped from the floor; the walls 
along the stairway are dirty, but as they are 
painted, they could be washed, with a compound 
I know of in the water. Every few days there 
will be something special like that to do, that 
con’t be foreseen in orders issued by the year.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Brown has expenditures and 
purchases to suggest,” said a none too friendly 
member. 

“Well,, yes,” said Mrs. Brown comfortably, 
“T’d like to get two or three chairs for visitors, 
in the assembly room, and a book-shelf apiece 
for the English and language classrooms, and a 
table desk of her own for the musie and drawing 
teacher. I’ve noticed several bouquets of fall 
flowers stuck in tumblers, where I think three 
or four simple vases would be appreciated; and 
there ought to be a window shade at the stair 
landing, where the pupils come scowling down, 
facing a glare. But most of my ‘upkeep’ sug- 
gestions are for repairs.” 

“Repairs ?” 
pleased. 
sound run down. 


repeated the superintendent, ill- 
The high school was beginning to 
“That rack around the assembly room desk,” 
explained Mrs. Brown. 
and falls off. And the table in the science room 
rocks at a touch; | think one of the legs should 
be sawed shorter. 


“It’s unglued you know, 


I found a teacher trying to 
drive back some nails in the woodwork, that 
caught at her skirts and tore them. And I think 
that a hinge and lock ought to be put on the 
cabinet in your office; it sways open distress- 
ingly, and the draw underneath sags.” 
“Anything else?” asked the superintendent 
tersely. (He had meant to have that cabinet 


fixed.) 
“The window shades,” Mrs. Brown began 
again. “Many of them are cracked, and torn 


from the stick at the bottom, or without cords—” 

An economical member of the board objected. 
“They weren’t bought long enough ago to need 
replacing.” 

Mrs. Brown agreed with him. 

“I'd like to run them up on my sewing 
machine,” she remarked, “and slip in the sticks, 
and replace the lost cords. The cracked shades 
could be turned upside down and made to last 
twice as long; I’ve done it at home. 

“So much for expenditure and upkeep,” she 
ended abruptly. “Beauty, I haven’t gone into; 
it’s two parts order and comfort anyway, to 
one part decoration.” 

Beauty, or that part of it made of order and 
comfort, Mrs. Brown reported on at the next 
school board meeting, for without dissent she 
had been appointed housekeeper to the high 
school. 

“We're rid of so much accumulation that it 
lcoked like fall housecleaning here last Satur- 
day,” she began triumphantly, when called on 
for her report. 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION 


George M. Baker, Associate Professor of Education, 


The motive that prompts the presentation of 
this paper is altruistic. The author has found 
it difficult to discover material of much practical 
value on the subject of constructive supervision. 
Principals and superintendents in the smaller 
cities and towns necessarily labor under a ser- 
jous handicap due to the lack of proper library 
facilities. 
generally in the embryonic stage of good inten- 
tions. 
required to get but meager returns in the shape 
of substantial help in the solution of practical 
The author has kept a 
weather eye open for such material during the 


Their own professional libraries are 


At any rate much diligent reading is 


and pressing problems. 


past ten years, in both capacities of “supervisor” 
and “supervised” in the publie schools, and in 
the additional but perhaps questionable capacity 
of college professor of education. The offering 
is made with good intentions, and with the hope 
that it may prove at least suggestive in the solu- 
tion of practical problems. 
The article comprises a brief consideration of 
the following points: 
1. Need for supervision. 
2. Function of supervision. 
3. Analysis of supervisor. 
4. Two classes of teachers needing special 
attention from the supervisor. 


or 


Four distinct types of criticism. 
6. Four lines of supervisory activity: 
a. Visits by supervisor. 
b. Directed visits by teachers. 
ce. Teachers’ meetings. 
d. Placement of teachers. 
Need for and value of suspended judg- 
ment. 


1. Need for Supervision. 

First, is there a felt need for more rather than 
less supervision of the objective, constructive 
It seems to be a rather 
general concensus of educational opinion that 
the thing most needed in the schools, and at the 
same time the least well handled, is the factor 
of such supervision. 


and appreciative type é 


The ultimate salvation of 
the schools in the smaller cities and towns lies 
in the ability of the superintendent to success- 
fully combine both qualities of administrator 
and supervisor. This is indeed no mean achieve- 
ment, and one that is rarely consummated with 
satisfaction in both directions. The easiest end 
of the combination is the administrative, and 
the one that the great majority of superintend- 
ents stake their case on. The supervisory end 
of the situation is the weak point in the average 
school system outside the larger cities, where 
special expert supervisors can be provided. As 
for rural supervision, there practically isn’t any 
in nine-tenths of the rural districts. 
thirty-minute visits from the county superin- 
tendent during the school term do not constitute 
supervision. 


One or two 


The typical smaller school system drifts along 
wii a pleasant self-complacency as regards its 
general efficiency and excuse for being. The 
public is in possession of no adequate measur- 
ing stick and no information to 
Things are often not what they seem. 
sink or swim as the case may be. 


measure. 
Teachers 
This is par- 
ticularly hard on the new beginners, the embryo 
products of the normal schools and the college 
departments of education. These graduates are 
by no means finished products in the estimation 
of those responsible for their preparation up to 
this point. They are, however, often so consid- 
ered apparently by those superintendents who 
fail to see the imperative need of continued con- 
structive supervision. Many of these young men 
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and women have only their enthusiasm to rec- 
ommend them, but which quality alone makes 
them admirable possibilities. If they are fortu- 
nate enough to fall into the capable hands of a 
real constructive supervisor, they often make 
splendid teachers—more often than not. If they 
are left to their own limited devices, as they 
generally are, the situation often proves their 
speedy undoing. If they indeed manage to hold 
on to their positions, they come to lack the stim- 
ulus necessary to continued growth, and soon 
come to a stand-still. This means their intel- 
lectual and spiritual death and the end of their 
legitimate careers as inspirers of youth. 

The Immature and the “Stale” Teachers. 

There are those who seem to minimize the im- 
portance of supervision in the teaching process, 
seeming to think that all we need is the teacher. 
Could the teacher always be equal to the de- 
mands of the position, this would be all any of 
us would ask. But when we stop to consider the 
increasing youthfulness of our public school 
teachers, we are apt to grow skeptical of this 
position. Our teaching force is largely made up 
of two classes of teachers: the young and there- 
fore inexperienced, and the old and dying. 
These “stale” teachers are the special menace of 
the public schools. Both these classes are in 
imperative need of continuing supervision of 
the best type, the first class that they may be put 
in the right way of becoming real teachers, and 
the second that they may be kept intellectually 
and spiritually alive. The evils of the stale 
teacher can best be mitigated by the supervisor 
with ability to inspire. 

The need for supervision is further made im- 
perative because we are as yet not in possession 
of any proved, tentative, objective standards for 
the measurement of teaching ability. Con- 
structive supervision seeks to utilize such tenta- 
tive standards as have so far been devised, and 
We are 
personal and trivial in our evaluations of teach- 
ers. Personal standards are too final and too 
subjective. The trivial often assumes undue 


to develop additional improvements. 


preponderance in the formation of our hasty 
judgments. 

An additional need for supervision of the con- 
tinuing type is apparent when we take into con- 
sideration the general human tendency to form 
snap judgments, based on insufficient data, and 
always grossly unfair to the individuals con- 
cerned on both sides. In this connection it is 
interesting to cite the Gary system. Professor 
F. H. Swift, of the University of Minnesota, in 
a recent article! represents the Gary system as 
maintaining that in place of spending funds on 
supervisors, teachers of a high grade should be 
employed, and if such teachers are employed, 
supervision is unnecessary. He expresses the 
opinion that the Gary system pins its faith to 
the individual teacher and excludes the super- 
visor. The Gary people themselves are author- 
ity for stating that their conception of a special 
supervisor is that the supervisors should do the 
actual teaching of their respective subjects, like 
musie and drawing, rather than follow the cus- 
tomary practice of merely supervising the teach- 
ing of those subjects by the regular classroom 
teachers. There seems to be considerable to com- 
mend this idea. The experts ought to come into 
direct and frequent contact with the children, 
the learners in the case, who need the inspira- 
tion coming from the specially gifted teacher 
and lacking in the would-be teacher who teaches 
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the subject because she has to. This is apt to 
be fatal in the teaching of art and music, even 
tho the teacher has been carefully coached by an 
expert. 

2. Function of Supervision. 

What is the legitimate function of super- 
vision? And what may it easily degenerate into 
if great care is not exercised? These two ques- 
tions may advisedly be taken into consideration. 

The legitimate function of constructive super- 
vision is, in general, to change conditions from 
what they happen to be to what they ought to 
be, or to approximate this amelioration. The 
greatest service of supervision lies in multiply- 
ing the excellencies of the system within the 
system, making the superior points of one 
teacher the common possession of every teacher. 
The office of supervisor would thus serve as a 
clearing house tor the exchange of valuable de- 
vices and ideas. 

Supervision implies more than mere inspec- 
tion, which it very frequently degenerates into. 
It should not stop with the routine checking up 
of a multitude of details. Its broader mission 
is to stimulate the “supervised” to larger and 
better creative work, thus providing for the con- 
tinuous exercise of individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. Supervision thus interpreted 
comes to be welcomed rather than resented, be- 
cause it means development. 
avoid being petty. 


Supervision must 


For supervision to accomplish such a broad 
program it must strive to attain certain high 
standards. It should be at least partially ob- 
jective rather than exclusively subjective; it 
should be constructive rather than prevailingly 
destructive; it should be keenly appreciative. 
With these attributes it will not fail to be stim- 
ulating and productive of individual develop- 
ment. 

It should be at least partially objective, based 
on the tangible results of objective, even if ten- 
tative, standards of educational measurement. 
Constructive supervision should interpret and 
supplement for the teacher such tentative stand- 
ards as are now available in reading, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, writing and spelling. The last 
word has not been said by anybody on any point 
in this direction. The authors of the various 
tests are fully cognizant of their serious limita- 
tion. The openmindedness of the whole move- 
ment of experimental education is promising to 
say the least. There is no note of finality evi- 
dent. No supervisor worthy the name should be 
uninformed as to the work and results of the 
most promising of these experimenters in the 
direction of perfecting some usable objective 
standards of measurement. No supervisor need 
necessarily endorse the whole movement and all 
its results, but he can ill afford to be wholly un- 
informed at this date. 

These objective standards will greatly miti- 
gate the evils of too much subjective measure- 
ment and personal evaluation. The future 
supervisor will be compelled to talk in terms 
known to his teachers, and they will in turn be 
able to talk in terms known to their supervisors. 
“Good” or “Poor” have no definite meaning to 
the several parties using them in discussing a 
Different individuals have 
widely varying standards of good and poor. But 
when the teacher can state definitely that her 
fifth grade averages point so-and-so on some 
standard writing scale, then she is talking in 
common terms with the supervisor who is trying 
to get a line on the work. He knows fairly vell 
what quality of writing that grade does. At 
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least he knows infinitely better than if the 
teacher had said merely, “Good,” “Very Good,” 
or “Poor.” 


Specific Elements for Judging Teachers. 

Teachers suffer not infrequently on account 
of not knowing along what lines and on what 
points they are being evaluated by their superior 
officers. Teachers do not always appreciate all 
the elements of merit that enter into the making 
of a strong teacher. Neither do superintendents 
and supervisors. Looking back, they would 
often be unable to satisfactorily analyze their 
own favorite teachers. On investigation, their 
conception of the “ideal” teacher would be ex- 
tremely hazy. To approximate an intelligent 
appreciation of the elements that constitute the 
successful teacher, one should study Dr. Edward 
©. Elliott’s tentative outline for the measure- 
ment of the merit of teachers. The broadest- 
minded among us will find listed several points 
that he will hasten to endorse, but probably 
would have omitted to mention in listing, off- 
hand, points of merit. The omissions would of 
course have been overlooked in the hay process 
of passing judgment on the worth of some teach- 
ers. Such omissions might easily constitute a 
grave injustice to the teacher involved. With 
such an outline in hand, teacher and supervisor 
could talk in common terms. Both would be 
considerably broadened as to the merits of a 
teacher. The teacher would not be wholly igno- 
rant as to what points the supervisor had in 
mind in arriving at his judgment of her ability. 
The supervisor would be less subjective in his 
judgment, less hasty, and trivial matters would 
be eliminated, or at least relegated to their real 
importance in the process. The Elliott scheme 
of values is the best the author has examined to 
date, tho there are numerous others, each with 
their points of real merit. The Elliott scheme 
offers the most minute and most comprehensive 
analysis. Dr. Elliott has a splendid article en- 
titled “How Shall the Merit of Teachers be 
Tested and Recorded.”? The above outline and 
this article are invaluable to the superintendent 
who wishes to judge teachers fairly. 

Secondly, supervision must always be con- 
structive. It must not follow the line of least 
resistance and tear down without being able to 
reconstruct. A located fault must have a rem- 
edy suggested, and if that remedy fails to cure, 
others must be forthcoming. True, the remedies 
may be withheld for a brief time, depending on 
the nature of the case, in order that the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher may be tested, but 
that failing, the supervisor must eventually be 
equal to the occasion. Otherwise he is only half 
a supervisor. Supervision must be of the “fol- 
low-up” type in order to fully effect a cure. 
Teachers must be held responsible for the reme- 
dying of their faults, and the constant improve- 
ment of their practices. No spasmodic super- 
vision is worthy the name, for such supervision 
never cured an evil nor improved a practice. 

Supervision must be constantly and genuinely 
appreciative of what is good, and show no re- 
luctance to openly express this appreciation. 
Sham appreciation is cheap and easily detected. 

If supervision is characterized by these qual- 
ities, i. e., a tendency to be partially objective, 
constructive and appreciative, it follows that it 
will be in effect stimulating and inspiring. Such 
supervision will not be resented. ‘Teachers will 
welcome the open-minded spirit of co-operation, 
and regard such supervision as developmental. 
All this is vastly different in effect from petty 
police inspection. 

On the other hand, supervision all too often 
degenerates into mere inspection of petty details 
and detection of trivial faults, prompted in large 
part by personal elements that should not enter 


*Same, May, 1915. 



































EDWIN P. SEAVER 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
Died December 8, 1917. 
(See page 59 
into the situation. Judgments are often en- 
tirely subjective and immature. Such super- 
vision works untold hardships on teachers and 
pupils, and not infrequently re-acts on the per- 
petrator with well-merited results. The first 
type of supervision means a live school system; 
the second type a dead one. 


3. Analysis of the Supervisor. 

To begin with he is a rara avis outside the 
larger cities, which is to say that the number of 
professionally trained superintendents is very 
small in the cities and towns below 25,000. Big 
hearted, broadminded, constructive supervisors 
are conspicuous because of their scarcity. Poli- 
tics and other pulls keep scores of unqualified 
men at the head of school systems who cannot 
make much of a showing when studied from the 
angle of their value as constructive supervisors. 
They may be good businessmen and administra- 
tors, good handlers of men and situations, but 
their supervisory value to their teaching corps 
is very limited. They not infrequently make 
themselves absolutely ridiculous in the eyes of 
their teachers, calling them together for a puny, 
perfunctory teachers’ meeting, and having the 
nerve to stand before them and waste their time 
and energy in making a hackneyed presentation 
of something the teachers know infinitely more 
about than they do. Good story tellers get by 
even easier. ‘Teachers are often very well en- 
tertained by a skillfully presented program of 
good jokes and stories, but if one is uncharit- 
able to this sort of performance and insists on 
getting something substantial to carry back to 
his classroom, something having a real transfer 
value, such a one is frequently doomed to dis- 
appointment in connection with the usual run 
of perfunctory teachers’ meetings. 

The professional visits of these pseudo super- 
intendents, supervisors, are 
about equally unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of their actual rock-bottom value. These 
visits generally consist of stepping in for no 


masquerading as 


particular purpose other than a show of author- 
ity, passing a few conventional pleasantries to 
pupils and teachers, taking a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the room, its inhabitants and activities, 
lasting about two minutes, and then going their 
way rejoicing. 

What attributes should the superintendent 
cultivate who truly desires to become a super- 
visor in the best sense of the word, and what 
qualities should he labor to lose or to avoid lest 
they prove his professional undoing? 

First in importance comes dignity—not that 
unbending rigidity due to small-mindedness and 
a perverted conception of the thing, but the 
true dignity that comes from a personality and 


an attitude of mind, that by their combined in- 
herent worth, compel obedience and command 
respect. Such dignity is essential to leadership. 
Open-Mindedness in the Supervisor. 
A close second to dignity comes open-minded- 
This is also a prerequisite to leadership. 
No supervisor, however gifted, is always super- 
ior to the sum total of the ability of his teaching 
staff. One outstanding fault of the schoolman 
is his tendency to 


ness. 


oracularism—his constant 
give a final opinion on every issue under the 
sun, his cock-suredness of his own superiority. 
The supervisor afflicted with this grievous tend- 
ency should try to remember that in his field 
particularly most everything is in the experi- 
mental stage. Education is not yet an exact 
science. What we most need today is intelligent 
experimentation. natural- 
born experimenters, and some of them have dis- 


Good teachers are 


covered things of which the young-college-grad- 
He had 
better beware how he lightly throws overboard 
the results of years of intelligent experimenta- 
tion on the part of teachers grey in the service, 
who were successful in their fields before he was 
born. 

The young-college-graduate supervisor should 


uate type of supervisor never dreamed. 


also remember that many of his teaching staff 
are fully his equals and that some of them are 
very likely his superiors, tho they may not have 
gone thru his college, or any other perhaps save 
the University of Hard Knocks. 

The superintendent-supervisor in the smaller 
systems is often spoiled by too early and too 
easy success. If not actually spoiled, he is ser- 
iously damaged by too much “Professoring” and 
“Doctoring” on the part of his admirers, a good 
majority of whom are of the feminine persua- 
sion, and often seriously susceptible to his great- 
He comes to have a bad case of the big- 
head. Dr. William McAndrew of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School hits the nail on the 
“He whose chief 
He ex- 
pects deference to his knowledge and judgment. 
Nobody prunes him.” 


ness. 


head in the following fashion: 
business has been correction gets none. 


His growth is impaired. 
Humor and Sympathy Necessary. 

The supervisor should possess the saving grace 
of humor, the possession of which guarantees 
his optimism. Optimism demands good physi- 
cal condition as a corner stone. Many school- 
being so much an 
enemy to themselves that they cannot get on 
Schoolwork is especially 
enervating, and the supervisor owes it to his 


men are handicapped by 
with anybody else. 


associates to keep in good physical trim in order 
that he may be fit to live with and work with, 
under conditions many times extremely trying. 
All this is so trite as to necessitate asking par- 
don for the stating of, but Arnold Bennett says 
reminded of the 
fact that 
schoolmen are in a truly deplorable state physi- 


we occasionally need to be 


trite. It is a well-known scores of 
cally, and some of them appear to be blind to 
the gravity of the situation, and the calamity 


Phy- 


socne 


they are perpetrating on innocent parties. 


examination and certification 


time remedy this. 


sical may 

The supervisor should be charitable and sym- 
pathetic towards patrons, pupils and teachers. 
He must cultivate the ability to put himself in 
the other fellow’s place, which will often save 
the day by throwing a new light on the situa- 
tion. 

The supervisor must be keenly appreciative 
of whatever is worthy of praise. His apprecia- 
tion must always be genuine, and freely given. 
Flattery is contemptible and is never resorted to 
by the real supervisor. “Hot-air” is not one of 


his weapons. 
“The Plague of Personality,” Wm, 


( McAndrew, 
School Review, May, 1914, 
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The supervisor should strive to be at least 
partially objective in his measurements. He 
must keep the objective attitude of mind rather 
than the subjective. 
personal and petty. 

The superintendent must obviously be a mas- 


He must not stoop to being 


This creates confidence, and 
He must be the 


ter in his field. 
makes for strong leadership. 
head of the system in fact as well as in name. 
This is often not the case so far as mastery of 
his field is concerned. His High School prin- 
cipal may be the better man in the case. The 
eventual results need not be dwelt on in this 
connection. The superintendent must assume 
leadership, and be big enough and alive enough 
to keep it. 

deficient here. 
and more unpardonable still, they show very 


Many superintendents are sadly 
They do not know their field, 


little inclination to make its acquaintance. In 
other words they do not work on the job. The 
n such hands 


office is susceptible of becoming 
a line of least resistance, which fact has done 
more than anything else to give the profession a 
black eye in the estimation of the public. The 
office of public school superintendent is all too 
often regarded as a lazy man’s job by men of 
superior ability. The fact had as well be faced. 
Inspiration and Leadership. 

The sine qua non of the teaching profession 
is ability to inspire. The supervisor is a teacher 
of teachers. 
need of 


Probably ho class of workers are in 
than 


Their work is of necessity 


greater inspiration our public 
school teachers. 
largely a 
neither of 


They are always teaching down, that is, dealing 


matter of routine and _ repetition, 


which is productive of inspiration. 


with intellects below theirs in point of develop 
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ment. They deal wholly with the immature. 
This does not have a tendency to spur them on 
Their look is therefore back 
ward rather than forward. All these factors 
combine to produce what former United States 
Commissioner William T. 


gogical cramp.” 


to greater efforts. 


Harris called “peda 


The men and women we have been most pro 
foundly influenced by have invariably been those 
who imparted to us an inclination to “Follow 
the Gleam.” 
meant growth and development rather than sat- 
isfaction with mean attainment. 


Their influence was lasting, and 


All these qualities spell strong leadership 
which we believe can in no small measure be 
acquired, notwithstanding statements by reliable 
parties to the contrary. 
fatal. 


To believe otherwise is 


In this connection it is worth while to eall 


attention to an interesting experiment con- 
ducted in 1916 by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, then 
of the Minneapolis City Schools. We are gener- 
ally concerned with what the supervisor thinks 
of the teacher. Would it not be interesting and 
highly worth while to learn what the teacher 
thinks of the supervisor? Teachers suffer from 
too much cross-examination, whereas supervisors 
suffer in the opposite direction. A question- 
naire was sent out from the superintendent’s 
office to all the city teachers under the question, 
“What Does the Teacher Think About Superin- 
tendents, Supervisors and Principals?” The 
four following questions were asked: 
1. What are the most important personal and 
professional characteristics in a super- 
intendent 4 
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2. What are the most important things that a 
superintendent should do to justify his 
existence? 

3. What characteristics are most objectionable 

in a superintendent ? 

4. What should a superintendent avoid doing? 

The study was put in final form by Dr. H. L. 
Smith, Dean of the School ef Education, Uni- 
versity of Indiana. The tabulations are very 
interesting, but space does not permit a resume. 
4. Two Classes of Teachers Needing Special 

Attention from the Supervisor. 

In every school system there are two classes of 
teachers, practically permanent, that need spe- 
cial attention. The superintendent should be 
specially cognizant of their particular needs. 
These two classes are the young and inexperi- 
enced teachers, fresh from normal schools and 
college departments of education and the mid- 
dle-age teachers of long experience. 

The superintendent should first thoroly appre- 
ciate the fact the normal and college graduates 
are only potential teachers rather than finished 
products. They are at this point ready to be 
trained into strong teachers. They have the 
theory, but they will be at a serious loss many 
times to know how to translate this theory into 
actual practice. They can’t always successfully 
bridge this big gap, unaided by those who have 
mastered the practice side of the matter. Stu- 
dent-teaching in normal and college practice 
schools is of very limited value, due to the arti- 
ficiality of the situation. For instanee, the 
pupils know that the student teacher is not their 
real teacher, and the student-teacher knows that 
she is really not responsible for the situation. 


‘Copies can probably be had by writing the Minne- 
apolis schools, 
Continued on Page 75) 


SCHOOL BOYS ON FARMS 


A WAR TIME EXPERIMENT 


W. I. Hamilton, Agent, Massachusetts State Board of Education, Boston 


More than fifteen hundred school boys are 
receiving an Honorable Discharge from Agri- 
cultural Service, upon which they entered last 
spring, at the request of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. Numerically the ex- 
periment of placing boys on farms has been a 
suecess. Has it been equally successful in other 
directions? There were not lacking critics who 
predicted dire failure, in fact this remark of a 
farmer in fairly 
typical : a farm ain’t worth a 
D- .” Place beside that the report of one of 
the largest fruit Massachusetts, 


“Those boys saved $30,000 worth of px aches for 


western Massachusetts was 


aa. city boy on 


growers in 


me,” and the reader has a fair statement of 
“before and after taking.” 

True, “one swallow does not make a summer,” 
nor does a report of one successful project guar 
antee the entire success of the whole enterprise 
conducted by the Committee on Mobilization of 
School 
many other sources, and to such a degree that 
the movement will be 


Boys; but similar reports come from 
forward on a 
larger scale next year if emergency conditions 
demand. 


carried 


Plans are now being formulated for 
an aggressive campaign of enlistment and place- 
ment of boys, so as to secure the co-operation 
of all agencies that can contribute to the end of 
producing food as near as possible to the point 
where it will be consumed. By beginning early, 
the mistakes inevitable in the hurry and con- 
fusion of last spring, ean be avoided. 

To the thoughtful observer, the plan of using 
school boys on farms presents many possibili- 
ties—economic, social and educational. Ad- 
mittedly, there are dangers in the scheme. There 
are those who decry it as inimical to the wel- 


fare of youth in that it curtails their education 
and offers precedents for breaking down child- 
labor laws built up thru many years of unre- 
mitting labor and self-sacrifice on the part of 
many people devoted to child welfare. Others 
point out the possibilities of physical and moral 
dangers in sending boys sixteen years of age 
away from home to work on farms, with much 
more freedom of choice and action than they 
have ever had before. 

Let no one suppose that these objections have 
not had the careful consideration of the men 
charged with the management of the enterprise. 
It is hoped that this article may bring into 
focus a reasonably complete exposition of the 
“pros” and “cons.” 

History of the Movement. 
The movement in this state to mobilize boys 
for farm labor had its inception in the Public 
Safety Committee of Massachusetts as a result 
of its campaign conducted thruout the early 
spring to increase cultivated acreage, to stimu- 
late home, community, and factory gardens, and 
other measures for food production. 

The campaign met with a ready response, but 
it was fully realized that the chief contribution 
in effective production of staple crops must 
come from farms. Other agencies could supple- 
ment but could offset only in a very limited way 
the food shortage and high prices incident to 
the enormous demand for export foodstuffs and 
the almost certain congestion of transportation 
systems. 

Investigations conducted by county farm 
bureaus and reports made to the public safety 
committee indicated that the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts were not, on the whole, planning to 


increase acreage, increase the flocks of poultry, 
or increase their herds of cattle and swine. 
Many causes operated to reduce rather than in- 
crease. The high cost of grain, seed, fertilizer, 
and the searcity of labor created a situation very 
discouraging to the farmer. One of the greatest 
obstacles to increased production, perhaps the 
greatest, was the scarcity and high price of 
farm labor. In fact, the public safety commit- 
tee was virtually faced with ihis contention on 
the part of the farmer: “If you want us to raise 
more food you must find an available labor sup- 
ply which we have not been able to discover, and 
at a price we can afford to pay.” 

One of the measures adopted to assist the 
farmer in this emergency was the mobilization 
of school boys. 

Principles of Mobilization. 

The general scheme of mobilization was based 
on these principles: 

Encourage the boys under 16 to remain at 
home to work on home, school and community 
gardens. 

Enlist the high school boys too young for mili- 
tary or naval service, but old enough to render 
Move them where farm 
labor is needed, and make them understand that 
enlistment for farm service is in all ways as 


real service on farms. 


patriotic as any other service they can render 
for the Nation’s defense. 

Having determined upon these principles, a 
sub-committee of the public safety committee 
was appointed to formulate a detailed plan for 
enlistment and placement, and to act as the ad- 
ministrative board. 

Immediately on publishing its plans and pro- 
posals, the committee found that farmers were 
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skeptical concerning the value of boys on farms. 
It was necessary to conduct an active propa- 
ganda for accomplishing the following things: 

1. To get in touch with local public safety 
committees and committees on conservation of 
food by correspondence, personal interviews, and 
public meetings. 

2. To secure from all the school committees 
in the state having charge of high schools ar- 
rangements whereby boys of 16 years of age and 
over should be released at any time during the 
spring and up to October 1st when their services 
were needed in agricultural work. 

3. To secure for the boys an arrangement 
whereby their school standing should not be im- 
paired, and further for those who were going to 
college, recognition of this work as emergency 
service in lieu of regular certification or exam- 
ination for entrance to college. 

4. To place boys on farms in three ways: 

(a) To place one or more boys on individual 
farms as requested by farmers, the boys to live 
in the farmers’ homes. 

(b) To arrange for co-operation with high 
schools, so that boys could work on farms in the 
vicinity as required, returning home at night. 

(c) To organize camps from which boys would 
go to work by the day or week on the farms in 
the vicinity of the camp. 

5. To secure the co-operation of the county 
farm bureaus as a medium of information, of 
labor exchange, and of convincing the farmers 
that the high school boys were available and 
would be of value in farm work. 


Co-operation. 

In general, school and college authorities co- 
operated heartily in furthering the plans. The 
newspapers were generous in giving space for 
any material the committee desired to put be- 
fore the public; several printed articles about 
the camps. 

From many other sources co-operation was 
very marked. The Boston Y. M. C. A. assigned 
for summer service Mr. J. G. Barnes, Director 
of boys’ work. Thru his efforts the Y. M. C. A. 
War Work Council furnished a large amount 
of recreational equipment similar to that sup- 
plied to army and navy training camps. A 
generous friend placed at his service an auto- 
mobile so that frequent visits of inspection to 
the camps were possible. 

The state board of education detailed an agent 
for three months to act as executive secretary. 
The state board of Labor and Industries gave 
valuable advice and counsel when plans were 
being formulated. Thru the district inspectors 
of the state board of health, each camp was in- 
spected, in some cases more than once; sugges- 
tions were made for improvement in sanitary 
conditions; and in several camps inoculation 
against typhoid was carried thru under their 
supervision. 

Unlike several other states which undertook 
a similar enterprise, no public funds were ap- 
propriated for the mobilization of school boys. 
The whole movement was financed, except for 
the office expenses, by private subscription. 


: Office Administration. 

The committee undertook to place one or two 
boys on farms to live in the farmer’s family dur- 
ing the term of his employment, but this side of 
the work, after once being organized, required 
less administrative work than was anticipated. 
Other agencies had urged increased planting 
and urged participation in labor as a patriotic 
duty. 
tral office for single boys. 
were received were filed by communicating with 
local supervisors in the vicinity of the prospec- 
tive employer. The advantages of the central 
organization work in this connection to the 


Relatively few requests came to the cen- 
Such requisitions as 
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boys, the schools, and the farmers were about as 
follows: 

(1) A labor group was organized and made 
available which a farmer could readily reach. 
Boys were available in larger numbers than 
heretofore. 

(2) By the organization of a state wide plan 
it was possible to induce many school commit- 
tees to release boys on full time prior to the 
close of school, allow them to remain after the 
schools opened in the fall, and to make suitable 
arrangements for the continuance of their edu- 
vation. 

(3) It proved possible to secure for all boys 
in farm service under the terms of enlistment 
a satisfactory status for admission to college. 

Many boys were released to work on single 
farms by the day and live in their own homes. 
Such work was supervised by local school 
authorities, and contributed tremendously +9 
food production in their neighborhoods. While 
the work in camps was more picturesque, and 
attracted more attention and publicity, special 
honor is due those boys who, without the incen- 
tives that come thru camp life, stuck manfully 
to their tasks thruout the summer, in many in- 
stances at financial loss, for nearly all could 
have obtained a higher wage in some other em- 
ployment. The superintendents of schools and 
the teachers, as supervisors, performed a useful, 
frequently difficult, additional duty without 
extra pay. 

The Camps. 

Except in cases where close and constant 
supervision of boys is possible, or where the 
parent will assume the responsibility for the 
boy’s welfare, sending boys away from home to 
work on isolated farms cannot be recommended. 
The method of placing boys thru camps proved 
to be, in the opinion of all who have watched 
the experiment, the most successful way of tak- 
ing labor from the place where there is a large 
surplus to the place where it is needed. Among 
the many reasons for this are: 

1. Possibility of supervision of the boy dur- 
ing his out-of-work hours, supervision of his 
food, reasonable guarantee of his safety, all of 
which make a strong appeal to parents and make 
it possible to enlist the services of boys whose 
parents would be unwilling for them to go into 
the country on isolated farms without super- 
vision from responsible authorities. 














Panel in Assembly Room, Gregory School, Trenton, N. J. 
(See page 78) 


2. By locating the boys in one place and 
establishing a commissary for them it is possi- 
ble to relieve farmers’ homes from any necessity 
of making provision for food and lodging which 
is a difficult thing to overcome and oftentimes 
would prevent the employment of boys in this 
work. 

3. The “team” spirit which can be fostered 
thru the camp carries a boy thru many periods 
of discouragement when the work becomes to a 
degree monotonous and uninteresting. 

4. <A properly organized and administered 
camp will have behind it the interests of at least 
two communities, the one in which the boys are 
working, and one from which the boys come. 
Out of this group interest can develop many 
advantages—social, economic, and educational, 
of equal value to all parties concerned. 


The Sites and the Equipment. 


Camps were established in the following 
towns: 
solton Lincoln 
Concord Marblehead 
Egypt Plymouth 
Essex Stockbridge 
Groton Topsfield 


Ipswich Walpole, N. H. 
Weston (3) 


It is believed that the season’s work demon- 


Lenox 


strates the practicability of meeting an emer- 
gency by employing high school boys of the 
right type thru centralized camps. The success 
of some of the camps warrants the belief that if 
they can all be made as good as the best, there 
is every reason why Massachusetts can have, to 
the advantage of the boys, the farmers and the 
public at large, at least fifty camps another year. 
In each town where a camp was established, 
an attempt was made to get a group of public 
spirited people interested in the welfare of the 
boys and to utilize such community resources as 
were available, for example—in the town of 
Bolton the boys were housed in a building be- 
longing to the agricultural society; in Topsfield 
a building on the fair grounds was used for a 
mess shack and kitchen; in Concord a carriage 
house was secured for quarters. Thru the publie 
safety committee, three hundred second-hand 
militia tents were loaned from the Framingham 
Arsenal. A considerable amount of money sub- 
scribed for the purpose has been invested in 
cooking equipment, dishes, cots, and other camp 
equipment, all available for use next year. 


The Camp Management. 

The management of the camps this year was 
thru a rather loose system of volunteer service, 
combined with advisory service to the local 
school officials from the central committee; that 
is to say, the central committee having secured 
a site and a promise of employment for boys, 
equipped or assisted in equipping the camp. It 
selected a high school from which the boys 
would be detailed. The local school autherities 
were asked to appoint a supervisor of the camp, 
to pay him a modest stipend, and detail the boys 
for service, thus putting the responsibility for 
the labor on the school from which the boys 
were taken. 

The success of a camp depends very largely 
upon the efficiency of the supervisor, who is 
responsible not only for the supervision of boys 
in a disciplinary way, the distribution of their 
labor, buying of food, and managing the details 
of the commissary, but in general for seeing that 
the boys are kept in good condition and that the 
boys and the farmers get a square deal. It is 
expected that to be more serviceable the camps 
will be located in relatively small communities, 
for the most part, the boys distributed on the 
smaller farms, and that a commissary will be 
established in most of the camps. 
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The two camps discussed below, are typical 
examples of what can be done when the right 
spirit of co-operation and helpfulness is devel- 
oped by all the interested parties. 

The Bolton Three members of the 
committee, by previous arrangements, met farm- 


Camp. 


ers of Bolton and vicinity at an evening meet- 
ing. The project was discussed in detail and at 
the suggestion of members of the central com- 
mittee a local committee was appointed. Ar- 
rangements were completed by the local com- 
mittee to obtain the use of a large building be- 
longing to the agricultural society, and certain 
other equipment was furnished by the town. 
When the camp opened, there was employment 
in sight for ten boys. The camp grew during 
the season and increased until the latter part of 
the season it numbered over thirty. For the 
most part, boys have been employed thruout the 
summer on the small farms in the town. 

In summing up the results of this camp, the 
manager of the largest farm in the vicinity put 
the matter in this way: 
periment has accomplished three things: 


This Bolton Camp ex- 


(1) It has given a more or less discouraged 
group of farmers a new view of their own possi- 
bilities and the possibilities of their farms. 

(2) By bringing a supply of seasonal labor 
when needed, it has enabled the farmer to in- 
crease his acreage one-third to one-half, and has 
insured the proper cultivation of the crops at 
an expense he can afford. 

(3) It has been one of the most valuable parts 
of the city boy’s education in that it has given 
him a first-hand experience in production whichge 
he could get in no other way. 

It is interesting to note that town and coun- 
try have been brought together in a variety of 
made the 
acquaintance of the boys’ employers, in many 


ways. Parents visiting boys have 
eases have established marketing relations with- 
out any middlemen, and mutual understanding 
and acquaintance has been established, which is 
of equal value to the farmers, parents, and the 
boys. 

The Concord Camp. The Coneord Camp was 
located in a different type of community. Fifty 
to sixty boys have been employed in the town 
thruout the summer; of these, 35 to 50 have been 
housed in the canip. The boys worked mostly 
on truck farms coming in contact with the com- 
mercial farmer and his problems. The immedi- 
ate value of the labor in cultivating and market- 
ing produce makes the camp one of the most 
successful from an economic standpoint. 

These two camps are typical of the best results 
from the season’s work. From many of the 
camps come reports that the boys wish to return 
another year. 

Evaluation of the Movement. 

During the late winter and early spring move- 
ments aiming to place boys on farms sprang up 
apparently spontaneously all over the country. 
There was a fear amounting to conviction that 
only with the greatest dithculty could the coun- 
try organize its labor resources so as to carry 
forward its industries, its transportation, and 
its agriculture, for effective prosecution of the 
war. Many states® passed laws temporarily sus- 
pending the statutes regarding employment of 
women and children. 

No proposals for making the employment of 
high school boys on farms a permanent feature 
Massachusetts (at 
least during the duration of the war) can be 


In our agricultural life in 


fully and justly considered without a careful 
examination of their probable effect (a) in rela- 
tion to the whole problem of juvenile labor (b) 
the problems of education. 

*Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
California Minnesota. Other states suspended age 


and schooling requirements, e. g. New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, See The Survey for Aug, 4, 1917. 
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It is certainly universally hoped that Massa 
chusetts, and the United States, will 
reach the extremity of 


never 
putting all boys over 
fifteen years of age, not of military age, in pro 
ductive activity nine months of the year, as is 
Many thought- 


ful people see in such experiments as have been 


said to be the case in Germany. 


conducted this summer a tendency, unconscious 
tho it may be, to break down child labor legisla- 
tion and also to impair seriously the education 
of boys. If such possibilities are necessarily in 
herent in a plan for utilizing boy labor on farms, 
its general adoption at this time cannot be legit 
imately urged. 

During the week of April 28, 1917, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee published a cir 
cular containing full statements and proposals 
for placing boys on farms. 


To send any children to farms without know- 
ing the actual need for them or without regula- 
tion would be wasteful and a hinderance to the 
farmers who do not want a horde of inexperi- 
enced laborers on their hands. 

Therefore: 

1. Create and appoint a state committee of 
school officials to confer with the state agricul- 
tural department and organizations of farmers 
to find out whether there is a real need of school 
children on farms. 

2. If the need exists, draft a set of regulations 
to meet the needs and at the same time protect 
the children, such as these: 

(a) Children fourteen and over, only, to be 
permitted to work on farms for others than their 
parents and excused from school for this purpose 
from June ist to October Ist. 

(b) Children fourteen and over, only, to be 
permitted to work more than eight hours a day, 
or more than six days a week. 

(c) Children thus excused must have special 
work permits, issued by the committee of school 
officials or persons authorized by them, showing 
that the child has been examined by a physician 
and is physically fit for work, permits to be 
issued only for farms known by the committee 
to be suitable places for the children to work. 

3. The State committee of school officials 
should be responsible for the supervision of chil- 
dren at work on farms to see that regulations are 
enforced. 

Transportation | 

Feeding } should all be supervised. 

Housing 
As to housing: 

It is advisable that children sent to farms to 
work should not be housed with the farmers. 

It has been suggested that the Boy Scouts, for 
instance, can establish camps in a given farm 
district under Scout Masters. Local authorities 
will be glad to provide transportation from camps 
to farms, and the boys can work in gangs, in 
one field one day, in another the next, and return 
to camp after work. In this way both work and 
living conditions will be supervised and farmers 
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will not have the responsibility and cost of hous- 
ing them. 

Similar camps may be established under play- 
ground directors, probation or school officers. 

But be sure you know where the children live 
and how. 

England is already wishing she had not used 
her children so recklessly at the beginning of 
the war. 

Let America learn by England's experience. 

National Child Labor Committee Proposals. 

The Massachusetts plan differed in details but 
not in spirit. 

So far as the experiment in Massachusetts - 
goes today, these claims are made: 

(1) That the right type of boys under efficient 
supervision are valuable in food production; 

(2) That mutually advantageous working ar- 
rangements between boys and farmers can be 
brought about; 

(3) That the employment of the boys during 
the summer, being a seasonal occupation, can be 
done on a considerably larger scale with no dis- 
advantage to the labor market; 

(4) That as rapidly as men are withdrawn 
from productive industry for war service, as in- 
creased demands are made upon transportation 
facilities for forwarding troops, munitions, and 
supplies, more and more will production of food 
be necessary as near as possible to the point 
where the food is to be consumed: 

(5) So far as can be foreseen, farm labor short- 
age will be more acute in 1918 than it was in 
1917. 

In face of these considerations, however, due 
weight should be given to the pleas of those who 
urge that boys should not be withdrawn from 
until other 
methods for distributing labor have become na- 
tionally effective. 


their regular educational courses 
Among the proposed alterna- 
tive methods of supplying labor are: 

(1) The curtailment, and if necessary, the 
abandonment, of “luxury” industries; 

(2) Compulsory labor laws as in Maryland and 
West Virginia; 

(3) The curtailment of deliveries, the eliminat- 
ing of unnecessary lighting, etc. 

(4) The utilization of public resources to the 
end that unnecessary use of men, both in produc- 
tion and in handling products, be curtailed or 
eliminated. 

These proposals involve vast upheavals and 
changes in the established order of conducting 
the nation’s work, and immediate readjustment 
is impossible. Public attention is being given 
to them and it may be anticipated that those 
that are meritorious will ultimately receive pub- 
The time factor is of paramount 
importance in the production of food. Supplies 
must be grown, harvested, and forwarded, and 
a wise public policy will demand that in the end 
the work shall be done by those best able to do 


lie sanction. 


(Continued on Page 76) 





MURAL DECORATION IN ASSEMBLY ROOM, GREGORY SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 


(See Page 78) 
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(Conclusion) 


Study C—The High Cost Subjects. 

The purpose of this study is to answer these 
questions: What were the high priced sub- 
jects? Where were they located? How much 
was invested in them? 

Section 1.—The high priced 10 per cent of all 
subjects offered in the city. The Central High 
School offered 62 subjects; the Manual Training 
High School, 81; the Northeast High School, 
72; the Westport High School, 73; and the Lin- 
coln High School, 35. Counting each subject as 
many times as there were schools that offered 
the subject, the total number of subjects offered 
in all schools was 323. Taking 10 per cent of 
323 gives 32. Thus the 32 subjects that had the 
highest cost per pupil-recitation in one or the 
other school are 10 per cent of all subjects 
offered in all schools. 

The number of the 32 subjects that were 
located at the different schools is as follows: 
Central, 5; Manual Training, 9; Northeast, 10; 
Westport, 4; Lincoln, 4. This shows that nearly 
one-third of the 32 highest priced subjects in 
the city were located at Northeast. Twice as 
many were located at Northeast as at Central, 
altho both schools are of the same type. At 
Lincoln where there were only one-half as many 
subjects offered as there were at Westport, there 
were as many of the 32 as at Westport. 

The per cent of the total amount invested in 
each school that was invested in the 32 highest 
priced subjects was found to be as follows: Cen- 
tral, 4 per cent; Manual Training, 9 per cent; 
Northeast, 7 per cent; Westport, 3 per cent; 
Lincoln, 10 per cent. 

This shows that there was a great variation 
among the schools in the per cent of the total 
amount invested by each school that was in- 
vested in the high priced subjects. Attention is 
directed to these figures for the reason that in 
an effort to examine into the conditions that 
were responsible for the high subjects in the 
city and with a purpose to reduce the invest- 
ment in such subjects the location of the largest 
investment in such subjects is of great import- 


ance. Table 4. 

The cost per pupil-recitation of instruction and 
of maintenance and operation combined of those 
of the 32 subjects offered in all four white 


schools. Man. North- West- 
Subject Cost at....Central Train. east port 
CE re $.965 $.458 $.859 $.979 
Domestic Science ..... 483 310 .605 .197 
ED 5 bb yas ed 06's 393 .248 .851 .323 
MEE wa sanwcesesese 311 288 .325 # .354 
re 248 509 .084 ~~ ~3 .105 
Public Speaking I...... .155 .394 423  .219 


Free Hand Drawing II. .197 .146 .411 = .259 

The above table shows a wide variation in the 
cost of instruction and maintenance and opera- 
tion. The widest variations, however, are for 
forging and Virgil, Westport and Central each 
having paid twice as much for forging as did 
Manual Training while for Virgil Manual 
Training paid six times as much as did North- 
east. 

The following comparisons between all sub- 
jects of all schools and the 32 subjects that con- 
stitute the 10 per cent high priced subjects are 
noteworthy. 

The average cost per pupil-recitation of the 
32 highest priced subjeets in the city was $0.66; 
that of all subjects in the city was $0.125. The 
ratio between the average cost of the 32 subjects 
per pupil-recitation and that of all subjects is 
one to five. 


The total amount invested in the 32 subjects 
was $33,300.82; that invested in all subjects was 
$550,919.35. The ratio of the amount invested 
in the 32 subjects to the amount invested in all 
subjects is one to sixteen. 

The significance of these comparisons lies in 
the fact which they disclose; namely, that for 
every $16 invested in all of the subjects in the 
city one dollar was invested in that ten per cent 
of all of the subjects that cost on the average 
five times as much as did all subjects on the 
average. In other words, if the city should elim- 
inate the highest priced ten per cent subjects it 
could with the amount invested in these sub- 
jects provide five times as many subjects of aver- 
age cost as were provided for at the cost of the 
highest ten per cent, or, it could provide the 
same number of subjects at the average cost of 
all subjects in the city to five times as many 
students as were provided for at the average 
cost of the highest priced ten per cent subjects. 

Section 2.—The highest priced five per cent 
subjects in the city. The method employed in 
selecting the highest priced five per cent of all 
subjects is the same as used in selecting the 
highest ten per cent. 

Table 5. 

The highest priced five per cent of all subjects, 
the median cost per pupil recitation of each, and 
the amount invested in each. 


Amount 
Median inves‘ed 
Central: cost per P-R. in subject 
0 EE Pre er rare $.992 $968.21 
| are 532 323.86 
Manual Training: 
Advanced Chemistry ..... 2.534 445.20 
oo ere 836 563.47 
Machine Shop ........... .694 2626.51 
0 ere ee .694 1344.75 
NT ee ee ee re .614 1198.51 
ere eer ee ee 529 329.42 
Northeast: 
5 5564s 6b anes so 40 894 1578.61 
Domestic Science II...... .640 771.97 
a eee .621 395.14 
Westport: 
Mechanic Arts 4th Year.. 1.326 496.61 
0 ree 1.020 1420.15 
Lincoln: 
Domestic Science I....... 1.122 1576.09 
Domestic Science II...... .642 800.08 
ee .616 921.41 


The following figures show the ratio between 
the average cost per pupil-recitation of the sub- 
jects of each school given in Table 5 and the 
average of the median cost per pupil-recitatiou 
of all subjects of all schools: Central, 1 to 6; 
Manual Training, 1 to 8; Northeast, 1 to 54; 
Westport, 1 to 9; Lincoln, 1 to 6. 

The following questions are pertinent at this 
point: 

1. Can the district afford to pay at Central 
six times as much on the average for forging 
and German IV as the city pays for all subjects 
on the average? If the answer is in the nega- 
tive, one of two things must be done, namely: 
(1) Conditions must be changed so that the 
price paid becomes reduced to that point where 
the district can afford to maintain them at Cen- 
tral, or (2) these subjects must be discontinued 
at Central. 

2. One-thirteenth of the subjects of Manual 
Training High School are among the five per 
cent subjects. Can the district afford to main- 
tain at Manual Training High school this num- 
ber of subjects that cost the district eight times 
as much as did all subjects on the average? 
If not, the same problem presents itself here 


that was found in connection with the two sub- 
jects at Central. 

3. At Westport the average cost per pupil- 
recitation for Fourth Year Mechanic Arts and 
Forging was nine times that of all subjects in 
the city. Here the same problem presents itself 
for solution as those in connection with Central 
and Manual Training. 

Section 3.—The upper and lower quartile sub- 
jects of the city. Putting all of the 323 subjects 
of the five schools in an array according to the 
median cost per pupil-recitation of all subjects 
of all schools, the upper and lower quartiles were 
represented by each school as shown in the table 
below. 

Table 6. 

(1) The number of subjects in each school that 
were in the lower and upper quartiles of the city, 
(2)the per cent that these subjects are of the 
total number of subjects given in each school, and 
(3) the median cost per pupil-recitation of sub- 
jects of each school. 
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M. T ¢ Vee 28 34.5 16 19.7 
Miswwews .140 21 29.1 9 12.5 
eae 112 15 20.5 22 30.1 
Bais seb 114 7 20.0 11 31.4 


The above table points out unmistakably these 
facts: (1) Central’s rank of having cost the 
least per pupil-recitation was due to having had 
one-third of its subjects in the lower quartile 
and twice as many subjects being in the lower 
quartile as in the upper. (2) Manual Training 
High School cost the most per pupil-recitation 
because it had one-third of its subjects in the 
upper quartile and nearly twice as many in the 
upper quartile as in the lower. (3) The record 
ot Northeast for having cost next to the most 
per pupil-recitation of any school was due to 
having had twice as many subjects in the upper 
as in the lower quartile. It also shows that 
Northeast was the most consistent school, hav- 
ing had only 41.6 per cent of all its subjects in 
the upper and lower quartiles as compared with 
53.1 per cent, 54.2 per cent, 51 per cent, and 
51.4 per cent for the other schools. 

Administrative Measures Suggested by the 

Investigation. 

In the light of the investigation, the following 
administrative measures are suggested as pos- 
sible means toward the elimination of the ex- 
tremely high costs and toward the reduction of 
the variations in the costs of all subjects: (1) 
In order to lessen the waste of heat, to reduce 
the quantity but not the quality of janitor ser- 
vice, and to use the time of the teachers to the 
most equitable and economical advantage, pro- 
hibit small classes. (2) To reduce the number 
of rooms used and thus to reduce waste of heat 
and to lessen the amount of janitor service, have 
classrooms that are used occupied during all 
periods of the day as far as possible and when 
not occupied not heated. (3) Eliminate unnec- 
essary duplication of special equipment for ex- 
perimental purposes and limit equipment used 
for demonstration to essentials rather than in- 
vesting in much equipment that is not neces- 
sary. Why not have such work as forging done 
in only one school? (4) Change present condi- 
tions governing the non-solids to reduce the 
time required for a credit, or, otherwise reduce 
the cost of these subjects. 

Consideration of any of the first three points 
will be worth while in the examination of any 
subject of high cost. The high cost of some of 
the non-solids probably can not be reduced 
materially except by placing them on the basis 
of solids. 
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Some years ago I was talking with an old 
time school board member of our state, a man 
of kindly heart and right purposes but belong- 
ing to another generation, and he recounted to 
me how he had once engaged a pioneer teacher. 

A young man had ridden into town on horse- 
back and had applied for the school. He had 
never seen him before and some of his manner- 
isms, to call them no worse, were not wholly 
reassuring: he chewed tobacco unremittingly 
and the fluency, and vigor, and comprehensive- 
ness of his profanity filled my sophisticated 
friend with a mingled awe and admiration. 
“Well,” he went on with his story, “we talked 
quite a while and he seemed to me a likely 
young chap, that wouldn’t stand any nonsense 
(we’d been having some trouble with our school 
the winter before) so finally I told him that, if 
he wouldn’t chew tobacco in school hours and 
wouldn’t swear before the children, he could 
have the school.” 

Times have changed since then. Today we 
are not satisfied if the chief recommendation of 
a teacher is that his appearance is husky, and 
that he has promised to refrain from chewing 
tobacco and using profanity. Our demands are 
numerous, specific, and definite, and, unless he 
has attained to a certain standard, he cannot be 
But, 
when I recall some of the things that have been 


even considered by a board of education. 


done and are being done by boards of education 
in our large cities and in some of our smaller 
ones, and most of all when I consider my own 
lack of special fitness for the position which for 
a dozen years Il have held, I wonder if the past 
two generations have seen anything like as great 
an improvement in the equipment of school off- 
cers as it has seen in the equipment of school 
teachers. 
trenchant observation of the late Samuel L. 
Clemens that “first the Lord made idiots—that 
was for practice; then he 


You are perhaps familiar with the 


made school boards.” 
Personally I feel that our great American 
humorist may have gone a little too far. 

A woman of idealistic temperament told me 
not long ago that she hopes to live to see the day 
when a Civil Service examination will be de 
manded of every man or woman who is a candi- 
date for membership upon a board of education. 
It may be questioned whether such a provision 
would have the desired effect. I have known 
men who might have had trouble passing a Civil 
Service examination and who yet made capable 
school officers; and I also know how difficult it 
sometimes is to get the best men to serve in 
such places, even where no inquisitorial obstacle 
is interposed. But, as an example of conditions 
demanding thoughtful attention today, let me 
cite the case of a man personally known to me, a 
resident of a county adjoining my own, who is 
president of the board of directors in his school 
district and who recently (it is said) escaped 
jury service by going into court and swearing 
that he could not read or write the English 
language. 

When it comes to a question between the 


school teacher, or more specifically the school 


na 

| i 
oe (Revision of an Address before the 
sh Illinois State School Board Association) 





superintendent, and the board of education, we 
must concede, it seems to me, that it is the 
superintendent who is the expert. He is a man 
prepared by years of training for the technical 
work he is to do and has been forced to prove 
his ability before authority was given him. The 
member of the board of education is commonly 
as much a layman in the schoolroom as he would 
be in the operating room or in the court room. 

The relation between these two, the expert 
and his employers, commonly laymen, this is my 
theme: not their legal relation, for where either 
party sets out with the determination to get his 
full legal rights, the stage is already set for a 
“thriller,” and also, the legal relations of school 
board members and superintendents have al- 
ready, I believe, been defined with sufficient pre- 
cision—by would speak of their 
How should each man, 
but more especially the school board member, 
regard his “job,” what attitude toward it will 
make for the most efficient and harmonious 
school ? 


Because the superintendent is an expert, and 


experts. I 
purely human relations. 


the board member a layman, must the layman 
therefore surrender everything into the expert’s 
hands? 

And I answer promptly and emphatically, No. 

There are matters, and matters of importance, 
affecting the school, in which the average school 
board member is more of an expert than is the 
superintendent. Take for instance, the temper 
of the community, its hospitality toward new 
ideas, and the readiness with which it is likely 
The very fact that 
the members of a given board have been chosen 


to assimilate new programs. 


by the members of a given community is pre- 
sumptive evidence that they have some knowl- 
edge of that community and some standing in it, 
where the election of a superintendent may 
mean no more than that he has a standing with 
the half dozen or more men who compose the 
board. 

The board is, and should be, the final author- 
ity, in the disposal of funds, which does not of 
course mean that the members should adopt a 
niggardly or a distrustful policy toward school 
or superintendent: that 
pitied whose board members always think first 


community is to be 


It does mean 
that they, as a rule, will know better than will 
the superintendent what taxation the commun- 


of taxes and second of children. 


ity will “stand for” and in what general direc- 
tions they wish their money expended. 

When, for instance, there is a question of a 
new department, a commercial or manual train- 
it is not the province of 
the board to weigh the merits of different text- 
books and the claims of different methods of in- 
struction; such are the tasks of the superin- 
tendent. It is the province of the board to be 
open-minded to any suggested change and alert 
to see its applicability to local conditions. The 
ultimate question for the board should be, “Ts 


a 


ing department, say, 


this a good plan for us 
Speaking of board members as the disbursers 
of publie funds, I once heard it stated, at a 
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The Place of the Expert 


Frederick F. Hall, President of the Board of 
Education, Dundee, III. 





school officers held in connection 
with one of the conventions of the National 
Education Association, and by a man of large 
experience, that no man ought to be elected upon 
a board of education who could not write his 
check for $10,000. A statement which some of 
you may be inclined to gravely question, but his 
idea was not that such a body should be a pluto- 
crats’ club but that to deal adequately with 
large matters one must have had the actual ex- 
perience of handling large amounts. And in 
defence of such an attitude it may be said that 
many a board has had its most progressive work 
hampered and sometimes thwarted by the man 
of small ideas and narrow vision, the peanut- 
stand type of man, industrious, conscientious, 
painstaking, but nervous, even pannicky the 
moment any appropriation begins to run into 
the thousands. 

The members of a board of education ought 
to be and they commonly are as good judges of 
human nature as is the superintendent of 
schools and, where they share with him the 
responsibility of hiring teachers, it is their duty 
to exercise this gift to the full. But in passing 
upon the teacher’s technical qualifications, the 
superintendent’s judgment should, in my opin- 
ion, be final. 

“When I was elected,” I once heard a school 
board member say, with an almost vindictive 
emphasis, “I made up my mind that one thing 
that it was up to me to see to was the hiring of 
the teachers.” If by that he meant, as I suspect 
he did, that the recommendations of the super- 
intendent were to be treated as negligible, he 
was taking toward him the same attitude that 
would be taken by a board of corporation direc- 
tors who should engage a superintendent for a 
factory and then proceed to hire all his subor- 
dinates without consulting him in any way. 
Under such circumstances his output could not 
but suffer. 


meeting of 


We have said too often in this country that 
every man is entitled to his opinion and, if in a 
world made safe for democracy, democracy is to 
be safe for the world, we must get over saying 
it. Every man is not entitled to his opinion. 
No man has a right to urge any opinion upon a 
topic to which he has given no study and upon 
which he has no accurate information. I am 
not entitled to an opinion, to any opinion, upon 
Russian grammar, because I never studied the 
Russian language; I am not entitled to an opin- 
ion on football, because I never played the game 
of football; I am entitled to an opinion (an 
amateur opinion) upon the value of foreign 
postage stamps, because as a boy I collected for- 
eign postage stamps and I am entitled to a 
humble opinion upon the duties of school board 
members in small communities because for fif- 
teen years I have been a school board member in 
a small community. Any opinion which I might 
have about pedagogy should be expressed with 
even greater humility, for all I know about 
actual school teaching I learned in three months’ 
work in a country school, just after I myself 
graduated from high school, in a number of too 
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infrequent and desultory visits in schoolrooms 
and in the reading of a few technical works on 
education. 

You cannot make a soldier by putting a man 
into a uniform, we would be courting disaster 
were we, in the picturesque language of Ambrose 
Bierce, to trust ourselves to “bedecked, be-losed, 
be-bullioned, be-three-cornered-hatted civilians, 
peacocking around in the sunshine of their own 
admiration.” We have been less prompt to rec- 
ognize that you cannot make an educator by 
electing a man to a position upon the board of 
education. 

I have a friend who served for some years as 
superintendent of schools. He was then elected 
county superintendent of schools and served a 
term or two. He then served a term as secretary 
of a state teachers’ association and was then 
elected as the president of the board of educa- 
tion in his home town. Such a man was an edu- 
cational expert par excellence. He could, at a 
moment’s notice, have taken the place of the 
superintendent of schools and, in a week’s time, 
would probably have improved upon the super- 
intendent’s methods. But I question whether 
in the whole state of Illinois there is another 
instance to match his. 

The average man elected to a position upon a 
board of education brings an equipment similar 
to that of a young man enrolled in one of our 
officers’ training camps. He is interested in the 
welfare of the schools of his home town; he 
wants to serve them; he has, commonly, a mind 
trained in his own calling to a reasonably flex- 
ible efficiency. As to just what the schools 
should do and as to just how they should do it 
—in these matters he must be taught and, other 
things being equal, he will learn by the costly 
but thoro process of experience, unless it should 
happen that he begins with the fatal assump- 
tion that he knows it all already. In which case 
he may never learn. 

Personally I would like to see (what I fear | 
never shall see) not a civil service examination 
for candidates, not a salary for all school board 
members—which, in many of our communities 
would, I am convinced, work far more harm 
than good—but a system by which members of 
boards of education might be paid modestly, 
and on some piece-work system, for work actu- 
ally done; for half days actually spent in visit- 
ing schools and, more particularly, for the read- 
ing of certain prescribed works on education, 
and on which they should pass an easy examina- 
tion. I would emphasize the easy. 

They might begin with the school laws of the 
state, and take up next some of the government 
bulletins issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education. And my idea is that not 
even under such a system should the board mem- 
ber set out with the purpose or the expectation 
of becoming an educational expert but only that 
he should acquire a working familiarity with 
educational terms and a sense of the general 
drift of modern educational movements. 

If you are inclined to believe that the average 
school board member is already equipped with 
sufficient technical information, the question is 
one easy of demonstration. Let there be dis- 
tributed, here and now, at this convention 
papers on which we are asked to answer twenty 
questions such as, say: 

How many books on education have you read 

during the past year! 

How many have you read during your whole 

life? : 

Name four educational periodicals published 

in the United States. 

Name the three American universities offer- 

ing the most comprehensive courses for the 
training of school superintendents, etc., etc. 
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President of the Illinois State Association 
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(See page 5 
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And then let the papers be handed over to a com- 
mittee representing the City Superintendents’ 
Association to be graded and returned to us. 

I have heard the story of a colored man who 
was remonstrated with for his domestic infelici- 
ties and who replied: “Ah know, yo honor, ah 
know when a man an wooman done get married 
deys one an’ Ah done told mah wife, Jezebel, dat 
time an’ agin. De trouble is Ah cain seem to 
make her onderstan’ dat Ah’m de one.” It is an 
excellent illustration of what should not be the 
attitude of either school board member or super- 
intendent. For the making of an efficient school 
they are one and their results will be good in 
proportion as each respects the position of the 
other and yields precedence to superior know]- 
edge, whether it be in the field of technical edu- 
cation or in the field of acquaintance with local 
conditions. 

I have sometimes thought of our relation to 
the superintendent of schools as resembling the 
relation to a family physician. He prescribed 
diet and drugs but, after all, we decide whether 
or not we will take them. 
tude toward an attorney; we decide whether we 
wish to bring suit but it is his to decide under 
what statute the suit shall be brought. 
perhaps, is the resemblance between our rela- 
tions and those of a board of bank directors to 
the executive force of the bank. 
have the final word, when it comes to a matter 
of financial the 
would be wholly outside his field were he to dic- 
tate as to systems of bookkeeping or the tech- 
nical qualifications of clerks. 

Or, to employ one more figure, our relation 
may be that of the politicians to the military 
The soldier, let us confess at once, some- 


It resembles our atti- 


Closer, 


The directors 


policy, but average director 


men. 
times needs “calling down,” his professionalism 
may run him. He 
trained to keep his ear to the ground and esti- 
mate public opinion, and he may be egregiously 
wrong in his view of what the public (which is 
after all the final authority) will stand for. In 
such matters, the politician (and I use the word 
in its better sense) is wiser than the soldier; 
and when the French politicians decided that a 
stand should be made at Verdun, the sequel, I 
believe, proved them wiser in their generation 
than the sons of the guns; but, within the range 
of his own special training, the soldier should be 
supreme. 
dom in placing in technical hands the deciding 


away with has not been 


And our government shows its wis- 


of such expert matters as the handling of troops 
actually in the field. 
We should, of course, visit schools, visit them 


often, but the school board member who haunts 


the schoolhouse, sleuthing around for faulty 
methods of teaching, or who is constantly mak- 
ing suggestions to teachers, is apt to be about as 
much of a nuisance as the bank director would 
be who should stand at the elbow of the ledger 
clerk, suggesting different methods of fingering 
for the adding machine or a different sort f 
tabs for his sheets. 
ers much—about their every day work; they 
know it better than we do and they ought to or 
they are not fit for their positions. 
encourage them and, more important still, we 


We cannot teach our teach- 


But we ean 


can show to the pupils by our presence that we 
have a vital interest in the things they are do- 
ing. 
himself at a class play, a Friday afternoon pro- 
footfall game 
should be “let out” to make room for someone 


rhe school board member who never shows 


gram, or an inter-high school 
who will lend at least the inspiration of his 
bodily presence to school activities. And, in the 
classroom, if we cannot teach, we can learn. 

ever find 
ty! | go and 
visit the school and, if I do no more than stand 


member, I 
myself saying, “O what’s the use?” 


If, as a school board 


in the hallway and watch the procession of gig- 
gling, wiggling youngsters come pouring in, and 
remember that tliey are the fathers and mothers 
of tomorrow, the future men and women, who 
are going to see more, and know more, and do 
more, than ever you and I have seen, or known, 
or done—if only we give them the chance—I 
can go out with my faith renewed that there is 
no better work that a man can do, no better 
cause in which he ean be criticized, and mis- 
understood, and misrepresented than in working 
upon a school board. 

How are you to have accurate information as 
to the conditions in your own schools if you can- 
not trust your own judgment? I reply again, 
‘Call in the experts.” 
room in which a parent assures you that the 


‘ 


Take the case of a school- 


discipline is poor; and you wish the judgment 
Don’t go 
You are a marked man; and, 


of someone beside the superintendent. 
yourself to see. 
as once happened in my own ease, the children 
may stage some atrocity for your special benefit 

it is their surest way of getting it back at 
the teacher. But send some ex-teacher in whom 
you have confidence and let her report supple- 
ment the verdict of your superintendent. 

Not, let me hasten to add, that she should be 
dispatched like a detective upon an assignment, 
not that you should be carrying on a sort of 
secret service behind the back of your superin- 
tendent but simply that you should avail your- 
self of the opinions of other experts. In our 
community there was at one time, for instance, 
a pastor, a man of keen insight and sound judg- 
ment, who made it a part of his religious duty 
to visit schools and I never failed to informally 
quiz him upon his findings. 

[ remember in one case having an expert in 
music go thru the grades with our music teacher 

who did not know she was an expert. In an- 
other a manual training teacher from an adja- 
cent city went incognito thru our manual train- 
ing department and in both cases the data were 
far more reassuring than any I could possibly 
have gathered for myself and that not only to 
me but to doubting members of the community 
to whom I reported them. 

[ have urged toward the superintendent an 
attitude of the utmost cordiality and frankness. 
No one of blind or 
wholly uncritical confidence and you may have 


course would counsel a 
the sad experience of coming sometime to dis- 
such a case there are 
still experts to be consulted, experts whose ver 


trust his judgment. In 


dict you and your communities must respect. 
rhere is your county superintendent of schools, 


(Concluded on 


Page 78) 
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In this day when the question of conservation 
of resources and cessation of waste are upper- 
most in the minds of all patriotic citizens, and 
when the matter of public improvements and 
increased facilities for the education of our 
youth are sometimes discouraged by men whose 
integrity is unquestioned but whose judgment 
is somewhat languid, it seems fitting to consider 
how we may apply the principles of conserva- 
tion and economy to a public policy consistent 
with local progress and increased resources upon 
which we must draw for the future conduct of 
the war as well as for the stability of our gov- 
ernment. 

Our high schools are training our youth at a 
time in life when their personal services to the 
state or to the industries and the profession are 
not of a character which makes them socially 
profitable. Their capacity for both physical and 
mental growth indicate clearly that the best in- 
terests of society demand that they should re- 
main in school where their powers of mind and 
body may be developed, and where they may be- 
come fitted for such tasks as they may choose or 
be called upon to perform. To do this we must 
furnish them with the facilities for an educa- 
tion. Such facilities may require the erection 
of a new building, in which case it becomes our 
patriotic duty to provide it. Any arguments 
for delay are mere sophistry and attempts to 
befog the real issue with matters of no vital im- 
port. They can result in neither present gain 
nor future reparation. 

The question which, therefore, confronts us is, 
what should be included in the building and 
how it may be included in the most economical 
manner. Our high school is still a growing in- 
stitution. It began by following in the main the 
general type of the old classical New England 
academy, but as time has progressed additions 
have been made to the curriculum and its sphere 
of influence has been expanded. A high school 
of today means not only study rooms, recitation 
rooms and laboratories, but also shops and draft- 
ing rooms, rooms for home economics, commer- 
cial departments, art departments, music rooms, 
greenhouses, auditoriums, gymnasiums, recrea- 
tion rooms, swimming pools, showers, cafeterias, 
nurses,’ physicians’, and dentists’ rooms and 
general administration offices. Not all schools 
include all of these features, but most of these 
features are found in all modern high school 
buildings. 

To provide in each case the most convenient 
interior arrangement with a proper amount of 
floor space for the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated is a task of no mean proportions. 
Added to this are the special requirements which 
must be met for the individual purposes for 
which certain rooms are designed. These pur- 
poses must take into consideration interior fin- 
ish, height of ceiling, natural and artificial 


Editor's Note—This paper is a revision of an address pre- 
pared! originally for the Department of School Administration, 

. E. A., Portland, Ore ft is the first study of the general 
Problem and its great value will be readily apparent. 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


TO THE 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
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of School Buildings for Minnesota 


illumination, equipment and furniture to be in- 
stalled, factors of safety to be provided, and a 
proper grouping of rooms for effective school 
work, together with numerous other details of 
lesser import. 

These features of school requirements have 
come to us so recently that we have hardly had 
time to fix any generally recognized standards. 
They have been fitted into old buildings under 
conditions which in many instances have not 
permitted even tolerable working space, and they 
have not always been properly designed when 
plans of new buildings have been worked out. 

But in spite of it all we have made consider- 
able progress by being compelled to economize 
in space in order to provide for these features in 
new buildings. The spacious corridors of the 
buildings erected prior to 1900 have disappeared, 
and in their places just as serviceable but much 
narrower corridors have been built. Wasteful 
widths of stairs have given place to stairs of 
proper width for children in double file. Un- 
necessarily large classrooms and classrooms of 
too great depth with inadequate light have given 
way to well lighted rooms of proper dimensions 
for a seating capacity within the number which 
a teacher may be expected to instruct. The 
actual amount of space per pupil needed in 
laboratories and shops has been carefully com- 
puted on the basis of the type of equipment to 
be installed, and the maximum number of pupils 
that can be conveniently instructed at one time 
has been quite generally agreed upon so that 
waste space in these rooms might be eliminated. 





Other details of similar import have been and 
are given constant consideration, and out of it 
all has come a demand for a schedule of a school 
organization which will enable the architect to 
plan the building with careful attention to the 
form of organization desired. 

So far this matter of school organization has 
been confined almost wholly to the provisions 
for teaching the academic subjects. Four quite 
generally recognized types have gained recogni- 
tion, and each affects materially the planning of 
the interior arrangement. For the sake of iden- 
tification, the diagrams illustrating these types 
have been labeled A, B, C, D in this article. 

Type A represents the familiar plan by means 
of which pupils are seated in’ one large assembly 
room used primarily as a study room. This is 
presided over by a principal or by teachers in 
rotation as their recitation periods will permit. 
All recitations are conducted in special rooms 
assigned to the various teachers of the high 
school corps. In this type of school each pupil 
is practically provided with two seats, one in the 
assembly room where he will be found when not 
reciting and one in the recitation room which 
he occupies while in his particular class. This 
form of schoolhouse planning has one decided 
advantage in that it provides a general assembly 
room for about twice the number of people that 
are accommodated for study purposes. It is 
analogous in some respects to the large hotel 
lobby by which some of our famous hostelries 
have been and still are characterized. 

Using a plan (see diagram Type A) which 
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will provide on the second floor of the school 
building for 250 high school pupils just as eco- 
nomically as possible, we have a large assembly 
room with full seating capacity for this num- 
ber, flanked on either side by a coat room, eight 
recitation rooms with seating capacity for 240, 
two laboratories and a library. The corridor of 
the center of the building has been incorporated 
in the assembly room. One recitation room, 
the high school library, and the physical labora- 
tory are entered directly from the assembly 
room. The light from the windows for the 
assembly room being inadequate, skylights are 
used to make up deficiency in the amount re- 
quired. A school organized upon this plan will 
require 52 square feet per pupil in a building of 
this type, if the entire area of the building in- 
cluded within the outside dimensions is used as 
a basis for measurement. 

A deviation from this type has been developed 
in some of our larger cities. For convenience it 
may be referred to as type B. This form of 
school organization does away with the large 
study room and substitutes in its place combined 
study and recitation rooms used in connection 
with auxiliary rooms for recitation purposes 
only. The study rooms ordinarily seat from 
fifty to one hundred pupils each and are placed 
in charge of a room teacher whose recitations 
are all conducted in the room assigned to this 
teacher. Each pupil secures by this arrange- 
ment a seat which he retains most of the time 
when not reciting in another room, except when 
classes having recitations in this room make it 
necessary for him to vacate his seat. 

Referring to the diagram of Type B, and plan- 
ning again for a high school of 250, this form of 
school organization requires four combined 
study and recitation rooms, four regular recita- 
tion rooms, two laboratories, two locker rooms 
and a library. Owing to the length of the cor- 
ridor and the necessity for having it well lighted, 
a light court is provided in the center. This 
type, on the same conditions as previously given, 
will require 47 square feet per pupil. 

The third form of school organization pro- 
vides seats in the study rooms for approximately 
forty per cent of the pupils of the school and 
gives to each teacher a separate recitation room. 
A school organization of this type recognizes 
the contention that about two-thirds of the 
pupils are reciting in their classes during each 
period of the day, and study rooms for the pupils 
not so occupied are all that need be provided. 








_— > 


In accordance with this plan a pupil selects any 
vacant seat he may find in a study room, and he 
is not expected to reappear on each succeeding 
day in any particular seat. In this last respect 
the plan differs from each of the other three. 

Using the diagram of Type C as an illustra- 
tion for the same number of pupils as before, 
this form of school organization will require two 
study rooms for 50 pupils each, eight recitation 
rooms, two laboratories, two lockers, and a 
library. As shown in the diagram the library 
may be conveniently located between the study 
rooms and access from each study room secured 
without passing into the corridor. The light- 
ing of the corridor is provided for in the same 
manner as in the previous type. The floor space 
per pupil in this type of building, reckoned on 
the same basis as before, is 45 square feet per 
pupil. 

The most recent form of high school organiza- 
tion ignores entirely the provision for separate 


study rooms. Each recitation room is a study 


room, as well as a recitation room, at certain 
periods of the day. Pupils pass from room to 
room during the day and occupy seats in any 
room which affords opportunity for study. Each 
recitation room is made somewhat larger than is 
required for any of the previous types, so that 
the total seating capacity of all the recitation 
rooms is about ten per cent in excess of the en- 
rollment. Each teacher is a room teacher and 
keeps a record of attendance of the pupil for 
the period or periods he is expected to be seated 
in such teacher’s room. While the plan does 
not seem to give a pupil any one seat, in actual 
practice it requires him to arrange his daily 
program in such manner that he may be found 
in some particular seat for recitation or study 
from day to day. 

The diagram of Type D shows eight recitation 
rooms for 35 pupils each, giving a total seating 
capacity for 280 pupils. As, however, the plan 
contemplates a margin of about ten per cent for 
successful operation, the building should be con- 
sidered as ample for only 250. 
building provides for two laboratories, two 
locker rooms and a library. A building planned 
along this line will require 42 square feet per 
pupil. 

Thus type A for 250 pupils requires 13,000 
square feet, type B 11,750 square feet, type C 
11,250 square feet and type D 10,500 square feet. 
Not only is type A the largest building, but it 
also requires the largest annual cost of main- 
tenance. 


In addition the 


Still for the form of school organiza- 
tion for which it stands, it is the most econom- 
ical building to construct. This latter is also 
true of the three subsequent types shown. 
When, therefore, a new high school building 
is under consideration school authorities in gen- 
eral and superintendents in particular should 
prepare not only a schedule of the rooms needed, 
but also carefully define the school organiza- 
tion, so that the building may serve satisfactor- 
ily the purpose for which it is to be erected. 
Sufficient time should also be allowed for exam- 
ining and checking the plans, so that the various 
features may be incorporated to the best advan- 
tage, and omissions and mistakes avoided. In 
this way by the exercise of a little forethought 
true economy is made possible and the material 
and social resources of the people conserved. 
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The Educational Leadership of Women 


For the free and full development of the in- 
dividual, liberty, equality and fraternity are 
necessary. In the world’s civilization, woman 
has rarely had any of these. At the beginning 
of recorded history, woman is found under the 
complete subjection of man, and since that time 
she has been almost universally regarded as the 
inferior half of the human race. 

All literature is filled with disparagement of 
her. The Oriental books, the writings of the 
early traditional 
poems, and the pages of modern writers—all 


Greeks and Romans, our 
teem with edicts and decrees, with slurs and in- 
sults, with disdain and distrust, with hateful 
condemnation of 


accusations and complete 


woman. She is considered the source of all vil- 
lainy, all superstitution, all evil; she is to be 
shunned, subdued and enslaved; self-develop- 
ment is not for her; education belongs solely to 
man; social and economic equality for her would 
mean gradual degeneration of a people and final 
destruction of the nation. The common law of 
all countries has been against her and, in fact, 
is yet in many of the American states. But in 
her struggle with the ages, she has not been 
worsted. 

With the dawning of the nineteenth century 
a new day began, filled with fresh and vigorous 
life for all womankind. She began to take her 
place in the various activities of the world. In 
the gradual political and economic emancipa- 
tion which so profoundly affected all mankind 
during the last century, woman was shaken 
from the traditional past in which she had been 
a mere cipher for unnumbered centuries and, 
when once loosed from her moorings which held 
her so obscurely, she moved rapidly into the var- 
ious fields of human activity where men strug- 
gled for a livelihood. Now she marches in the 
vanguard of progress. 

Her free participation in the trades and pro- 
fessions began in our country not more than a 
half century ago. When Harriet Martineau 
visited the United States about 1840 she stated, 
after a careful study of our national life, that 
just seven occupations at that time were open 
to women. In 1900 more than three hundred 
occupations were listed by the United States 
census, only eight of which reported no women, 
and in 1910 we had 428 fields of endeavor, a few 
of which women had not entered. The present 
war has already opened some of these forbidden 
fields to her. 

This emergence of woman from darkness and 
obscurity to a position of prominence and lead- 
ership in our whole social and economic order is 
certainly one of the most potent and significant 
changes in our national history, both in relation 
to our social institutions and to our trend of 
civilization. Her work marks a distinct chapter 
in our educational history. Man’s permission 
for her participation has been granted rather re- 
luctantly; her acceptance of educational oppor- 
tunity has been earnest and rapid; her leader- 
ship decided and masterly. Formerly she was 
disgraced if caught reading a book in her home; 
now she is the writer of many books. and the 
teller of numerous stories. Yesterday she was 
barred from all learning, save securing a knowl- 
edge of the three R’s; today she is weleomed in 
our halls of learning for she brings to them 
honor and distinction; once a teacher, secluded, 
scorned and tabooed; now not only the universal 
leader par excellence, of the infant mind, but a 
teacher of the adolescent, the mature, the 
trained, and the scholarly. Not for many years 
efter the organization of the National Educa- 
tion Association was she allowed to become a 


A. A. Gray, Berkeley, Cal. 


member (1866) and now women largely control 
this organization, having elected a woman presi- 
dent July last. This achievement stands in 
marked contrast to the time when “Women were 
not allowed to take part in the teachers’ gather- 
ings, tho toward the middle of the century it 
was granted that they might submit communi- 
cations to be read by their gentlemen friends.’ 


Women in Administrative Work. 

In the field of educational administration 
women have slowly but bravely forged ahead, 
and now stand among the leaders in nearly all 
kinds of administrative work, the striking ex- 
ception being that of city superintendent. From 
the United States Educational Directory for 
1916-17 we learn that of the 12,000 or more edu- 
cational positions of an administrative nature, 
about one-fifth are held by women. These posi- 
tions extend from that of college president and 
state superintendent of public instruction to 
supervisor of the small village schools. 

The office of state superintendent of schools is 
held by women in five states. This position is a 
very attractive one, and in some of the full suf- 
frage states has belonged to women since the 
ballot was given them. Since the days of Hor- 
ace Mann and Henry Barnard, who were moun- 
tain-minded men, not only in educational, but 
in state affairs as well, we seem to have accepted 
complacently the notion that only a man could 
conduct such an office wisely, and for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. But this notion has 
been decidedly upset in certain states in recent 
years, and in at least two of these states a man 
has about the same chance of being elected to 
this office as a fiend has of defeating an arch- 
augel in the high courts of heaven. 

Colorado gave full suffrage to women just 
24 years ago. A woman was elected state super- 
intendent of schools at the next election and 
since that time few men have polled a respect- 
able vote. Six different women have served this 
state in this capacity. Idaho gave women the 
vote 21 years ago, and has never had a man state 
superintendent of public instruction since that 
In 1869 Wyoming granted full suffrage 
to women, but had its first woman state superin- 
tendent of schools from 1893 to 1896, and not 
another until 1914. Washington elected its first 
woman state superintendent in 1912, and Mon- 
tana celebrated, in 1916, the 27th anniversary of 
her admission to statehood, and the second an- 


time. 


niversary of granting women the vote, by elect- 
ing her first state superintendent of schools, a 
woman superintendent of every 
county, as well as the first woman member of 
our national congress. 

Many other state school offices are entrusted 


schools in 


to women. We have several women as assistant 
state superintendents; women who hold the office 
of state rural school inspector, state library or- 
ganizer, supervisor of county normal training, 
and state commissioner of elementary schools. 
Ten states have 27 state officials in charge of 
vocational education of whom five are women. 
Of the 212 directors of vocational training 
courses in our various educational institutions, 
eighteen are women. Fourteen of the 86 direc- 
tors of industrial schools in the United States 
are women. When we consider that the move- 
ment for vocational education is comparatively 
new in our country, it must be admitted that 
woman is playing her part in this new educa- 
tional field. 

While women have received much distinction 
in the so-called higher educational work, it is 

Education in the United States,” by Richard G. 
Boone, p. 379. 
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as county superintendents of schools that they 
have achieved the most marked success. 

Few counties in the United States had women 
as county superintendents of schools before 
1890. Only eighteen states in 1891 had women 
as county superintendents.2 These states had 
152 women acting in this capacity then, and in 
1900 the same states had 245 women county 
superintendents.* Since 1900 the number of 
women county superintendents has more than 
doubled, there being 547 women, or 19.4 per cent 
of the total number of county superintendents 
in the United States in 1916.4 

This is a very remarkable increase in view of 
the fact that it cannot be attributed to the 
granting of full suffrage to women, for during 
the sixteen years just preceding 1912, when no 
state gave full.suffrage to women, the number 
of women county superintendents increased 
greatly. In Montana nearly all the county 
superintendents were women long before the 
women secured the ballot in this state; while 
other states have repeatedly refused women the 
vote, yet women superintendents prevail in fifty 
per cent of their counties. 

The states having women county superintend- 
ents lie chiefly in the West and Northwest, Mon- 
tana heading the list by having no men super- 
intendents. In Wyoming, 85 per cent of the 
counties have women superintendents. Colo- 
rado and Idaho each have over 75 per cent of 
their counties supervised by women. In South 
Dakota 60 per cent of the counties, and in 
Washington 51 per cent of the counties have 
similar school supervision. Even Iowa, having 
but thirteen women county superintendents in 
1900, now has 53 per cent of its counties super- 
vised by women. The states which more than 
doubled the number of women county superin- 
tendents between 1900 and 1916 are: Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma and Washington. Nebraska increased 
its number of women superintendents nearly five 
times in this period. 

Such rapid acceptance of the opposite sex in 
this kind of educational Work has not been true 
of the people of the east central states, nor the 
generous and chivalrous people of the South. 
The feeling of the former section is well shown 
by the records from Illinois which provided first 
for county superintendents in 1865, and in 1872 
the general assembly declared that any woman, 
married or single, might be elected to any school 
office, if over 21 years, and possessing the same 
qualifications required of men. The next year 
in thirty counties, 34 women sought the office, 
11 of Seven of these 
were married women, and in the total list of 
county superintendents are noted three minis- 
ters.° In 1882 we find nine women superintend- 
ents in this state, five of whom are married.’ 
At present only eight of the 102 counties of 
Illinois are supervised by women, five of whom 
are married. 

Few states in the South have ever looked 
upon woman’s entrance into publie life with 
much favor. In 1900 only two states—Kentucky 
and Tennessee 


whom were elected.® 


had women as county superin- 
tendents. The former state is the only southern 
state thus far acknowledging the leadership of 
women as county superintendents, by increasing 
its women superintendents from sixteen to 28 
nmepert of the U. 8S, Com, of Educ., 1901, Vol, II, p. 
230, 

Ibid, p. 123. 

‘N. E. A., 1916, p. 1036, 

*Report of the U, 8. Com, of Educ., 1873, p. cxxii, 

*Illinois School Report, 1874, p. 388, 

"Ibid, 1882-6, p. 366, 
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since 1900. Kentucky’s well-established fame 
for its race horses and pretty maidens no doubt 
aided in the acceptance of woman’s work in edu- 
cation, and with a few more Cora Wilson Stew- 
arts and moonlight schools, Kentucky rural 
schools will have become as distinctively and 
deservedly famous as her former colonels and 
her brands of whiskey. Tennessee had nine 
women superintendents in 1900; at present, only 
seven. 

It can hardly be questioned that the back- 
wardness of the southern rural schools is in no 
small degree due to the lack of woman’s full 
participation in educational administration. It 
seems to be quite true that those southern states 
having the most deplorable conditions of illit- 
eracy—among the young and the old; those 
states in which compulsory education is yet 
such a woful failure, and in which child labor 
thrives best never had, and do not now, have 
women county superintendents of schools. 

Mark the low illiteracy—two-hundredths of 
one per cent® among the native whites ten years 
or over in South Dakota, with 60 per cent of its 
county superintendents women, and the high 
illiteracy of Louisiana, having never honored 
itself by electing a woman as county superin- 
tendent, with 13.4 per cent of its native whites 
ten years or over illiterate. The census of 1910 
gives Idaho, Washington, Wyoming, Montana 
and South Dakota each as having less than one- 
half of one per cent of their native whites illit- 
erate, while Georgia has 7.8 per cent of its 
native whites ten years or over illiterate, Ten- 
nessee 9.9 per cent, Alabama 10 per cent, South 
Carolina 10.3 per cent, North Carolina 12.3 per 
cent, and Texas 13.9 per cent. The writer ven- 
tures to lay down the dogmatic assertion that 
had the southern states secured women as 
county superintendents years ago, as did many 
of the western states, illiteracy would by this 
time be nihil, and child labor—that disgraceful 
stigma, would not hang like a pall over the en- 
tire south today. 

This belief arises from the fact that women 
are more active and more efficient in school 
supervision than men. The opposite view is still 
held by many, it being argued that women can- 
not get about the country where villages or 
schoolhouses are more than a day’s ride apart; 
where the roads are almost impassable in win- 
ter, horseback being the only safe means of 
travel; where blinding blizzards sweep furiously 
across the lonely plains, leaving behind huge 
snowdrifts; where the mercury travels below 
zero soon after the first frost and makes its re- 
turn slowly, frequently long after the ground- 
hog has seen his shadow. A man is imperative. 
No other arguments are needed, contend these 
critics, to show woman’s inability, yet another 
is current, this argument being that she is un- 
duly and wrongly influenced when surrounded 
by a group of local politicians, all anxious for 
re-election. She merely becomes a passing poli- 
tician and not an educator. 

Tempora Mutantur! 

With women county superintendents scattered 
about the country to the number of almost six 
hundred, is it not time to seek the true evalua- 
tion of their work as compared to man’s? This 
evaluation we have from the highest authority 
on matters relative to our rural schools. Mr. A. 
C. Monahan, special agent for the United States 
Bureau of Education, says, after an extended 
investigation : 

“Our figures seem to show that the women 
superintendents as a class have had a better 
general education and more professional train- 
ing than men; that they devote a larger per- 
centage of their time to visiting schools; that 


“*Report of the Public Schools of South Dakota, 1916, 
p. 8. 
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the prevailing number of visits to each county 
is greater and the length of time spent with 
each school is longer. The women county super- 
intendents, it would seem, have fewer things 
outside their regular work to engage their 
time.””® 

Now, the highly significant fact concerning 
this conclusion, reached by Mr. Monahan, is that 
the women made this record under numerous 
and trying difficulties. Over 80 per cent of the 
women county superintendents are found in the 
far west and northwest where the altitude is 
high and the climate is rigorous; where the 
problems of transportation are the most difficult 
in our country, and where the size of the coun- 
ties is very large. 

The great size of this western country cannot 
be fully appreciated unless one has traveled over 
its endless plains or thru its great mountain 
systems. The counties in Wyoming range from 
two to twelve thousand square miles, with an 
average of five thousand. Only two counties 
have less than three thousand square miles. 
Fremont County alone is larger than the com- 
bined areas of Massachusetts, Delaware and 
Rhode Island. Montana has several counties 
each larger than some of the Atlantic coast 
states, and in Idaho each of the counties is 
larger than the state of Rhode Island. One- 
third of the Colorado counties have each an area 
of more than two thousand square miles. In 
thirteen states, all eastern, the average county 
area is less than 600 square miles. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the larger counties are nearly always super- 
vised by women. Three-fourths of the sixteen 
largest Nebraska counties, one-half of the fifteen 
largest Kansas counties, 70 per cent of the 22 
largest Colorado counties, 90 per cent of the 11 
largest Idaho counties, and 56 per cent of the 
24 largest counties in California have women 
superintendents. In six western states the very 
largest counties belong to women, the smallest 
counties frequently having men. In the nine 
western states where women predominate, except 
in one, the actual territory supervised by them 
equals, approximately, the total area of the four- 
teen states east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio river and the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, with a remaining area which 
equals Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 

When we consider the immense territory these 
women look after; that counties in several of 
the states do not have a mile of railroad; that, 
with the exception of California, good roads are 
scarcely found beyond the city limits, and that 
the mountainous character of the country, with 
long and severe winters, make travel a most 
arduous and often dangerous work—when we 
consider these facts in their proper relation, we 
begin to get the full significance of the above 
conclusion reached by Mr. Monahan. 

It must be remembered, also, that many of 
these large western counties allow no money for 
traveling expenses. One-eighth of the Colorado 
counties reporting to Mr. Monahan provided no 
traveling expenses, and one county superintend- 
ent reported traveling eight thousand miles at 
her own expense in visiting schools, while an- 
other traveled four thousand miles to visit each 
rural school once.*° 

What might these western women not have 
accomplished in a small state like Tennessee, 
having 96 counties averaging 434 square miles, 
or in fair Georgia with 152 counties averaging 
387 square miles, or in New Jersey having 21 
counties averaging 357 square miles, and paying 
its county superintendents—every one a man— 

*N. E. A., 1916, p. 1081. 


“Report of the Colorado Public Schools, U. 8. Bulle- 
tin, 1917, No. 5, p. 84 


the princely salary of $3,000 a year? Such a 
county, with steam and electric lines covering 
the land like a spider-web, would be a veritable 
paradise to a western woman superintendent. 

In striking contrast with the success of women 
as county superintendent is her record as city 
superintendent. In 1900 only twelve cities of 
4,000 population or more employed women 
superintendents, one of which was west of the 
Mississippi. At present there are fewer than 
fifty women city superintendents. Of course 
Los Angeles once had a woman superintendent, 
as did Chicago recently, but, for the most part, 
women school superintendents are found in the 
small towns and cities. 

How very different has been her record as 
principal of schools! Twenty-five years ago in 
many sections a woman principal was commonly 
singled out by men folk with much curiosity 
and speculation. The writer recalls occasions 
when such a one, coming for the first time 
before the annual school meeting, became the 
subject of much discussion, often dissension, as 
to the real meaning of her boldness in daring to 
present herself as the head of the local grammar 
or high school. This curiosity and real appre- 
hension has been displaced by slow but frank 
and complete acknowledgment of her ability as 
a principal of schools. 

Some of the larger cities realized very early 
the value of her supervisorial ability. Her op- 
portunities for this work were greatly aug- 
mented by the death or disability of thousands 
of young schoolmen in the Civil War. Of the 
thirty elementary school principals in Chicago 
in 1868, nine were women.!! In 1882 Cincin- 
nati had 34 elementary principals, six of whom 
were women. The men received $1,900 annu- 
ally, except one who received $1,300, and the 
women were paid $700 a year, except one whose 
salary was $500. This city had at this time five 
intermediate principals of whom one was a 
woman whose salary was $800, while the men 
received $2,100.'2 The proportion of women 
elementary principals has increased so rapidly 
that at present some of the cities have no men 
elementary principals, while in many cities the 
women constitute the majority of the elementary 
school principals. 

However, not all the cities have permitted 
women to monopolize this field. Boston an- 
nounces that only seven of its seventy element- 
ary principals are women. Portland, Oregon, 
presents seven women from a list of 41 element- 
ary principals. Cincinnati has brazenly closed 
its doors to women principals, for the school 
board doth declare: “Principalships and assist- 
ant principalships are made exclusively male 
positions, with increased salary as a special con- 
cession to secure men in service.” In 1886 the 
board of education of Columbus, Ohio, decided 
that “when vacancies occur in the principalship 
of a building of twelve rooms or more,” a man 
would be employed.'® 

High schools not having developed until re- 
cently, women have not as yet laid such con- 
sistent claims to the administration of second- 
ary education as to the elementary school posi- 
tions. This is especially true of the larger 
cities. Minneapolis, Portland, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland each have five high schools, and not a 
woman high school principal. Milwaukee has 
six high schools, Denver seven, New York 22, 
and none have women high school principals. 

But some sections of our country produce un- 
mistakable evidence that woman’s conquest of 
the high school principalship has long been 
under way, while other parts show this conquest 

(Continued on Page 42) 

"School Report, 1868-9, p. 200. 

“Pifty-third Annual School Report, p. 371. 

“Report of the U. S, Com. of Edue., 1887, p. 225. 
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AN INTERESTING VILLAGE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Lake Mills is a progressive community of 
slightly less than two thousand population. It 
is situated in the heart of the rich dairy and 
farming section of southern Wisconsin, and its 
interests are almost entirely agricultural and 
only slightly commercial in character. The town 
does not lack in public spirited men so that its 
board of education is made up of three men 
whose progressiveness and good business sense 
have made the local schools among the best in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Late in the winter of 1916 the old high school 
building burned to the ground and the school 
board proceeded immediately to select an archi 
tect. The man chosen was picked, because 
of his experience and reliability, from the archi- 
tects in the nearby city of Madison and his 
services were utilized from the first preliminary 
discussion until the furniture was installed. In 
due course of time the architect submitted 
sketches and an estimate of cost and the dis- 
trict voted $40,000 in bonds for the new build- 
ing. The architect figured the cost at $45,000 
and the bonds together with the insurance 
money on the old structure constituted the fund 
in hand. 

Considerable salvage was realized from the 
ruins of the old building in the shape of brick 
and stone. It was found also that there were 
competent workmen in the town. The architect 
recommended accordingly that the most favor 
able arrangement would be to build the new 


(Continued on Page 33 
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schoolhouse on the day labor basis and a local 
contractor, Mr. Emil C. Hunizicker, was chosen 
to superintend the work. 

An excavation plan was made immediately 
after the sketches had been accepted and the 
foundations were constructed 
ing plans were being completed in the 
tect’s office. 


while the work 
archi 


The arrangement saved consider 


able time and the superstructure was erected 
without delay or interruption. The building 
was finally completed and turned over to the 


district before January 1, 1917. All materials 
were bought by the architect, who acted in the 
capacity of purchasing agent, and were paid for 
directly by the board. 
it possible to 
markets. 

The building has a concrete foundation and 
the walls are constructed of and hollow 
tile. The stairways and corridors are reinforced 
concrete with solid brick walls between the class 
rooms and corridors. 

The basement is divided into a gymnasium, 
boys’ and girls’ lockers and toilets, domestic 
science and manual training rooms. 


The arrangement mad 


take every advantage of the 


brick 


A good feature of the basement plan is that 
the corridor is divided from the gymnasium by 
a pipe railing and is about four feet above the 
level of the gymnasium. The corridors can be 
used as galleries for the gymnasium when basket 
ball games, ete., are played. 

This plan floods every corner of the basement 
with plenty of sunshine. 

The assembly room on the first floor 
190, with a possibility of seating 231. 


seats 


The classrooms at the ends of the 
divided from it by 
doors, the room at the 


assembly 
room are vertical coiling 
head of the assembly 
room is raised a couple of feet above the level 
of the assembly room floor so that it ean be used 
as a stage. In case of a very large crowd the 
doors at the rear may be opened up and addi 
tional seating capacity arranged in the class 
room at the rear. 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, 8. £ 
Urquhart and Johnson, Archts., Columbia, 8. C 

The partition between the upper part of the 
assembly room and the science lecture room is 
also removable so that a still greater capacity 
for an entertainment can be had by opening 
up this partition. 

Lockers are placed in the corridors for hats 
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and coats and the balance of the first floor is 
taken up by two recitation rooms, office and 
The room 15’ 9” x 21° 0” which is 
marked “Office” on the plans should have been 
marked “Library.” This room is used as a 


(Continued on Page 78) 


library. 
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THE COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Messrs. Urquhart and Johnson, Architects. 

The new Columbia high school completes a 
group of public schools for Columbia which tells 
a new story in the history of education in South 
Carolina. From the standpoint of planning 
and appearance, it stands foremost among the 
buildings in the city, and compares favorably 
with any school in the South Atlantic States. 
It is a building in which the people of Colum- 
bia may take just pride. 

The building is centrally located, on the 
northwest corner of the intersection of streets, 
facing 168 feet on Washington street and 130 
feet 6 inches on Marion street. Ultimately this 
depth will be increased to 174 feet on Marion 
street. 

The exterior of the building has been treated 
in Collegiate Italian Renaissance. The exterior 
walls are faced with a mixed vitrified rough 
texture red brick, trimmed with cut Indiana 
limestone. A deep belt of this stone extends 
around the base of the building and other lines 
in stones at various intervals add to the effect of 
the exterior. The building is surmounted by an 
ornamental balustrade in the same material. In 
addition the entrances and windows are trimmed 
in stone, thus giving a very satisfying appear- 
ance. Structurally, the building is of standard 
fireproof construction; the bearing walls are of 
brick, the floors of reinforced concrete and parti- 
tions of hollow terra cotta tile. No wood is 
used except for finish in classrooms, and for 
doors, windows and general trim. The stairs 
and corridors are of reinforced concrete covered 
with terrazzo and tile with the stair treads pro- 
tected with Mason safety treads at nosings. 
The building is three stories high, all above 
ground. 

There are five entrances to the first floor, 
which are from six inches to four feet above 
grade; a double entrance in frant, one on each 
side and two in the rear. The first floor en- 
trances on the front open into bicycle rooms, 
one for boys and the other for girls. Between 
these entrances there is a storage room. These 
entrances lead into the main corridor of the 
first floor, which extends entirely thru the 
building from east to west; on the east is the 
entrance for boys, on the west the entrance for 
girls. On the right of the front entrance are 
two rooms occupied by the business department 
and one classroom; on the left in similar rooms 
the sewing department is located with a class- 
room adjoining. The manual training section, 
consisting of two rooms, is on the right side of 
the east corridor, at the end of which is a toilet 
room for boys. On the opposite side of the 
building is the domestic science section, con- 
sisting of a kitchen laboratory, a butler’s pantry 
and dining room. The girls’ toilet is at the 
end of this corridor. 

In the center of the building on this floor is a 
large gymnasium, from whick doors open into 
shower baths, one room for boys and one for 
girls on opposite sides of the gymnasium. There 
are two other small rooms on this floor, which 
may be used for cloaks or for serving luncheons. 

The heating and ventilating plant, which is of 
the “American” furnace type, is also on the 
first floor, a part of which extends beyond the 
main lines of the building, but which willbe 
included in the building when completed. Here 
will be found a large furnace room, fan room, 
a room for fuel and another for ashes. The 
heating plant is the most approved plenum type 
of warm air furnaces, with concealed galvanized 
ducts leading to all rooms in the building. The 
temperature is controlled within a variation of 
one degree automatically by thermostats in each 
room which control dampers in the fresh air 
ducts. The heating plant will supply 30 cubic 
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feet of properly tempered air per minute to each 
pupil in school. 

The second floor is reached thru the main en- 
trance and two stairways, one at each end of the 
main corridor. The main entrance is massive 
and imposing. 
from the sidewalk to this entrance, in front of 
which are red tile and granite floors. Three 
ornamental iron gates open in front of three 
large double doors, beyond which is a spacious 


Two flights of granite steps lead 








HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, 8, C 


lobby with terrazzo floor bordered in tile. 

The offices of the school board and of the 
superintendent are on the right of the main en- 
trance; on the left is the office of the principal 
and the library. <A secondary office adjoins each 
of these suites of rooms, which may be used for 
various purposes as the work of the high school 
develops. On this floor there are eight class- 
rooms, which are unilaterally lighted from the 


left, each of which is equipped for 35 pupils. 


(Concluded on Page 79) 
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When the board of education had finally de- 


cided to erect a new school building, their first 


act was to select an architect. This selection 
was made long before the bonds were issued, for 
the board wished to be fair with the taxpayers 
and to give them an estimate of the exact cost 
of the building. The selection of the architect 
was not an easy task. Altho the board was comm- 
posed of men with large business experience, and 
most of them had had considerable experience 
in building, this very fact had taught them that 
the key to a successful building proposition lay 
in the selection of a competent and trustworthy 
architect. 
their wisdom, for the building is now completed 


The splendid results obtained prove 


and there has been practically no unpleasant- 
and the arrange- 
ment is as near perfect as anyone could desire. 


ness nor misunderstandings, 


The site consists of a whole square and is cen- 


trally located. There were two principles laid 














HIGH SCHOOL, STURGIS, MICH 
Robinson and Campau, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, STURGIS, MICH. 


Carl M. Ferner, Superintendent of Schools 


The first one was, that 
there should be no basement, for it is a well 
known fact that all must remain underneath the 
ground for such a long time that everyone wants 


down at the beginning. 


to keep above the surface as long as it is pos- 
sible to do so; and second, that the building 
should be not more than two stories high. 

As Sturgis is a growing city, it was necessary 
to keep in mind a plan that would accommodate 
the children of the city at the present time and 
also provide a scheme that would enable addi- 
A care- 
ful examination of the plans which accompany 
this article this part of the 
scheme is taken care of. It will also show that 
when all of the additions are made the building 
will be a complete and harmonious whole, show- 


tions to be made as necessity required. 


will show how 


ing nothing of piece meal construction. 
The exterior presents a noble simplicity. This 
effect is worked out in “mission rug” brick and 
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A part of the 


Main Corridor, High School, 


Mich, 


Sturgis, 


sandstone. The brick are red; kiln run for 
color, and the sandstone is gray, giving it a 
The structure 
is of re-enforced concrete, and is thoroly fire- 
proof thruout. 

On the first floor are the administrative offices, 


business department, library, a suite of rooms for 


warm and pleasing appearance. 


the sciences consisting of a chemical laboratory, 
a physical laboratory and lecture room between 
them, domestic science department, with cafe- 
teria for the boys and girls, botanical laboratory, 
janitor’s room and store room, and eight class- 
rooms. On the second floor of the building, 
there is the auditorium which is well. lighted by 
windows on both sides and ceiling lights. It 
has a total seating capacity of eight hundred. 
This room is so arranged that it can be used as 
a gymnasium as well. Its being placed on the 
second floor reduced the cost of the structure 
$5,000, besides giving many conveniences that 
an arrangement on the first floor would not give. 
A large stage is provided with 


two retiring 


rooms adjoining. By a clever arrangement, an 
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opening was made from one of these retiring 
rooms to another portion of the old building so 
that accommodation is provided for a large num- 
ber of children, a provision so essential in giving 
school entertainments. 

In addition to the large auditorium, there are 
two large study halls with a seating capacity of 
85 students each, four classrooms with seating 
capacity of 50 pupils each, six recitation rooms, 
a principal’s office and teachers’ retiring room, 
and a locker for the boys and one for the girls, 
both equipped with showers. ‘There is a toilet 
for both boys and girls on each floor. 

The corridor floors are covered with battleship 
linoleum which reduces to a minimum the noise 
caused in the passing of classes. 

A pneumatic clock system is installed, and 
perhaps there is no feature that is giving more 
pleasure to both teachers and pupils than this 
splendid time system. 

The floors of the classrooms are of hard maple. 
The walls are plastered and the finish is Jacob- 
ean oak. The stairs are of steel and concrete 
and the treads are covered with battleship lin- 
oleum. While the building was originally de- 
signed for high school only, at the present time 
it houses a number of the grades as well. 

The heating plant is in a separate building 
and is located well to the rear of the site. A 
tunnel leads from the heating plant to the main 
building. The approxmate cost of the heating 
plant, including the boilers, was about $30,000. 

The plant was built large enough so that suf 
ficient room is provided to accommodate extra 
boilers to take care of increased heating capacity 
that will be required as the various additions 
are added to the building. 

The approximate cost of the building, includ- 
ing equipment, is about $150,000. The site is 
valued at $50,000, the heating and ventilating 
system cost about $25,000. It will accommo- 
date 700 students, so that the cost per pupil is a 
little less than $220 which makes this building 
an extremely reasonable one when efficiency and 
durability are considered. 

THE WEBSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

AUBURN, MAINE. 
By H. H. Randall, Supt. of Schools. 

The new Webster Grammar School Building 
in the city of Auburn, Maine, represents an ad- 
vanced type of American school architecture, 
and‘the entire scheme and design is most desir- 
able from the standpoint of education as well as 
economy in cost of construction. 

The building measures 163’ by 159’ 7” and 
has a normal pupil seating capacity of 800. The 
ground floor contains the manual training and 
domestic science departments, a lunch room, a 
living room, gymnasiums, toilets, a boiler room 
and a coal bunker. All the departments are well 
separated and are connected with direct en- 
trances from the outside so that classes from 
other schools can be accommodated without in- 
terference with the work of this school. The 
gymnasiums are located at the ends of the two 
wings, are lighted on three sides and the win- 
dows are arrayed so that cross ventilation may 
be had at all times. Locker rooms are directly 
connected with the gymnasiums. In the girls’ 
wing of the building are the domestic science 
and sewing rooms and in the boys’ wing the 
manual training departments. The girls’ sec- 
tion is entirely separate from that occupied by 
the boys, but both have direct connection with 
the lunch room. 

The principal feature of the first floor is the 
auditorium which is located in the center of the 
building with broad corridors on three sides. 
This room has a seating capacity of 1,200 and is 
finished with moulded plaster in very simple but 
pleasing effects. It has a large gallery, a stage 
and electrical equipment. 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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EDITORIAL 


ON TO ATLANTIC CITY. 

Of the tasks which fall to the lot of the editor 
of the Journal none is more grateful than the 
preparation of an annual call for the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. Of all 
educational conventions there is none which is 
more purposeful or more effective; none brings 
together a more earnest and eager group of 
workers; none is more genuinely influential in 
shaping the administrative policies of Ameri- 
can schools and none is a more potent force in 
upbuilding the schools. 

It may or may not be of significance that the 
Department of Superintendence will this year 
go to Atlantic City where last fall two great 
organizations met to devise plans for co-operat- 
ing with the government during the war. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce met in 
Atlantic City in September to mobilize busi- 
ness for the war, and less than a month later 
the American Bankers’ Association convened 
there to arouse the financial and banking in- 
terests to their great duties. It may be con- 
fidently predicted that the convention of super- 
intendents will perform a similar service as 
related to the schools. 

The conventions of the Department of Super- 
characteristic. 








intendence have one unique 

They benefit not so much the 
attend as the school system which these per- 
sons represent. The reason is that the good 
things which are brought back are usually so 
practical and applicable to city schools that they 
are readily translated into facts and are in- 
corporated into the School 
boards who send their superintendents are not 
really incurring an expense. They are making 
an investment for better administration. Doubt- 
ful members of school boards may well ask 
themselves whether they can afford not to send 
their superintendents. 


persons who 


school system. 


AN INTERESTING DECISION. 

Commissioner Finley of New York State has 
handed down an important decision establish- 
ing the sole right of superintendents to recom- 
mend teachers and principals for appointment 
and denying the right of boards of education to 
make ‘appointments without such recommenda- 
tions. The principle involved has been advo- 
cated by experts in school administration for 
many years but has not generally been accepted 
in the statutes or in the general practice of 
school boards. The decision will remove for all 
time in New York State one of the most ser- 
ious causes for disagreement between boards 
and superintendents, and will establish firmly a 
professional prerogative which the latter officials 
must have. Commissioner Finley writes in the 
course of his long opinion: 

“The superintendent is required to possess 


training and experience which qualify him to 
determine such questions and he is a paid officer 
in the school system for rendering such service. 
The Board of Education is generally men who 
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are not competent to pass judgment upon the 
technical professional questions involved in the 
administration of a school system. The board 
employs a superintendent to do that very work. 

“The conferring upon a superintendent of 
schools of the proper professional functions what 
that officer should perform does not impair in 
any way the prestige or dignity of a board of 
education. The Board of Education under the 
law is the supreme controlling body of the school 
system. It determines the broad, general policy 
under which the schools shall be managed. 

“The functions of a board of education are so 
important, so numerous, bear such a vital rela- 
tion to the life of a city and offer the opportunity 
to render such great service to the children—the 
future citizens—that any man may esteem it a 
high privilege to become a member of such 
board.” 

It follows, therefore, that, under the provisions 
of chapter 786 of the Laws of 1917, a board of 
education may not appoint a teacher in a school 
system of one of the cities of the state unless 
such teacher has been recommended to fill the 
position by the superintendent of schools. The 
Board of Education of the city of Syracuse, in 
making the appointment set forth in these pro- 
ceedings, on the 16th day of July, 1917, without 
such teachers having in the first instance been 
recommended by the superintendent of schools, 
exceeded its authority and such appointments are 
not legal appointments. The Board of Education 
should discontinue the services of these teachers 
and the resulting vacancies in the teaching ser- 
vice should be filled as provided by subdivision 
one of section 872 of chapter 786 of the Laws of 
1917. 

The principle enunciated in the decision is 
one that properly should be written into the 


school laws of every state. It would do much 
to stabilize the superintendency and would in- 
crease the efficiency of all school systems. Inci- 
dentally it would free school board members 
from the importunities of friends and business 
acquaintances and from “wire pulling” that is 
as distasteful to most men as it is insidious in 


its influence on the schools. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The problem of higher salaries for teachers 
must be met squarely by Boards of Education. 
Teachers are in exactly the same economic 
situation as other 
value of their dollar has decreased by nearly 
one-half during the past three years, and they 


are as much as ever in need of raiment, shelter 


workers. The purchasing 


and. food commensurate with their social and 
official positions. They are rendering as valu 
able—or more valuable—service to their com 
munities and to the nation as are miners, rail- 
road employes and professional people of every 
kind. They deserve as much consideration as 
any of the latter classes. 

The United States Government is making the 
attempt,—and we believe it will be successful 
for the first time in modern history—of sus 
pending the economic law of supply and demand 
in fixing the prices of steel, wheat, sugar and 
other fundamental necessities. It has not 
attempted to fix prices of wage earning because 
it realizes the human element of the problem. 
We think school boards will not be less prudent 
in trying to suspend the law of supply and 
demand as it applies to teachers. 


UNFAIR COMPARISONS. 

Whenever a school board considers the em- 
ployment of architects for a projected school- 
house comparisons of the cost of other school 
buildings are inevitably made by the members, 
as well as the architects who are contesting. It 
seems to be the chief stock argument of some 
architects in seeking a commission to claim for 
themselves the ability to put up schoolhouses at 
a much lower cost than other architects. It is 
but natural that school board members with 
limited appropriations at their disposal should 
give more than passing attention to the argu 
ments of these men who can do much with a 





small sum of money and who can promise enor. 
mous savings. 

We have found few comparisons of school 
building costs to be worth more than casual at- 
tention. In fact, we believe that they should be 
rarely, if ever, taken so seriously as to decide 
the choice of an architect. It is the genera] 
experience that the best architects who have 
done the most notable schoolhouse work and 
who have a good reputation for honesty and 
efficiency have the record of neither the cheap. 
est nor yet the most expensive in buildings 
erected from their plans. 

An architect who has a consistent record of 
high cost for average schoolhouses is usually 
extravagant abnormally 
high cost records indicate waste space in the 
planning of buildings, duplication of accommo. 
dations, extravagant use of costly materials, un- 


or incompetent, for 


necessary embellishment or a lack of study of 
local building markets. School boards who 
study the work of such a man will quickly be 
able to put their finger on his exact shortcoming 
and will promptly eliminate him from consid. 
eration. 

Kven worse, in our estimation, than the ex- 
pensive architect, is the man who claims vast 
superiority in the economy of his designs, who 
argues that he has economical methods of con- 
struction that are strangely overlooked by other 
competent architects or who maintains a system 
by which he ean bring into competition, con- 
tractors who accept pay far below the average 
for the same grade of work. The buildings 
erected by such men invariably display some in- 
trinsic fault that inevitably reduces their effi- 
ciency, wearing qualities and ultimate economy, 
No architect has ever discovered an exclusive 
trick in his trade that makes it possible for him 
to defeat all others. In some instances his hon- 
esty may be questioned and usually his figures 
may be disputed. 

There are at present very few accurately com- 
parable figures in school building costs. The 
methods of construction differ so much in dif- 
ferent communities and the standards of equip- 
ment and finish are so varied that few figures 
are really accurate for comparative purposes. 
So simple an element as cubie content of a 
structure means something quite different in 
the offices of different architects. Pupil capac: 
ity, particularly of high schools, is a term that 
allows of so many variations that the statement 
which credits a pupil capacity of five hundred 
to one high school if figured according to an- 
other architect, may mean a pupil capacity of 
only 350. 

It is our opinion that school boards will be 
safest in employing architects who are neither 
cheap nor expensive but who can show by the 
record of the buildings which they have erected 
that they have produced schools of average, rea- 
sonable cost. The best basis for judgment is 
not how much a school has cost, but how mueh 
has been obtained for the money. 

Some day it is to be hoped an actual basis for 
definite comparison of schoolhouses will be es 
tablished thru the activities of the Committee 
on the Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction. Until that time comes, 
however, it is the sound sense and the business 
wisdom of school board members that must con- 
trol in the selection of architects. 


SCHOOL BOARD DECORUM. 

The Chieago Tribune in an editorial, headed 
“The School Board—a Perpetual Yelp,” scolds 
the members of the local governing body and 
rather accurately reproduces the opinion whieh 
most people hold of a board of education that 
forgets its function and periodically permits 
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acrimonious and undignified quarrelling among 
its members. The Tribune says: 

“The affection of the board of education for 
its fights is an enduring passion. 
and occasion are of no consequence. 


The purpose 
The thing 
desired is the fight itself, and the board is con- 
tent when it is in the posture of a brawl. The 
agency which directs the disciplining of chil- 
dren, has charge of their instruction, and is in- 
tended to direct them to citizenship is a body of 
adults who seem never to have any discipline, 
seldom to 
and not often to 
reveal the results of any education. 


never to have acquired any dignity, 
be governed by common sense, 


“The school board in Chicago seems by the 
necessities of the situation to be incapable of 
behaving as anything but a horrible example of 
adult childishness. If this did not have its 
effect upon the entire school system and injure 
it, the marvel would be great. 

“Teachers cannot be under such direction and 
be as good teachers as they might if they had a 
sensible, dignified, and self-respecting adminis- 
trative body governing them.” 


UNWISE AND UNPATRIOTIC. 

A Dallas newspaper in reporting the Decem 
ber meetings of the local board of education 
makes the following statement: 

When a woman teacher in the Dallas public 
schools marries, her contract with the Board of 
Education is automatically canceled. This fact 
was brought out at a meeting of the board yester 
day when three teachers Miss Evelyn Sheen of 
the Forest Avenue High School, Miss Mazie 
Erskine of the Oak Cliff High School and Ollie 
Bates, teacher in negro schools, presented their 
resignations to the board because of approaching 
marriage. Ollie Bates asked permission of the 
board to continue teaching, as her prospective 
husband had joined the army. Her request was 
refused because of the iron-clad ruling of the 
board on the matter of marriage. 

In the present emergency insistence upon a 
rule which requires the resignation of married 
teachers is both unwise and unpatriotic. And 
that aside from the fact that married teachers as 
a rule are better teachers than their unmarried 
colleagues. There is at present a serious short 
age of teachers and the situation will grow 
worse from month to month, as men are drawn 
into military service and their places are, in 
part at least, filled with women. Unless the 
schools are to suffer from the lack of trained 
teachers it is ridiculous to deny positions to 
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ible women simply because they have taken 
upon themselves the bond of matrimony. 

In the instance of the negro teacher men- 
tioned above, it is well to remember that she 
has given her husband to the country to fight 
in the trenches of Europe. His pay as a private 
or petty officer will not suffice for both himself 
and his wife. 
her rescue. 


The government must come to 
Would it not be ordinarily sensi- 
ble and economical to permit her to continue 
teaching ? 

Certainly the rules against married women, 
especially the wives of soldiers and sailors, must 
give way for patriotic if not for reasons of 
sound common sense. 


DR. EMERSON’S RETIREMENT. 

Dr. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo has been a 
unique figure in a small group of city super- 
tendents who have held office during a long 
period of time. For more than 44 years he has 
been a moving spirit in the school system of 
Buffalo and during a quarter century he has 
been the chief executive officer. His oftice has 
depended during all this time upon the direct 
suffrage of the people, and the material welfare 
of the schools has in turn depended upon his 
ability to deal with the city councils, which 
have not been enthusiastic for education or par- 
ticularly interested in the welfare of the schools. 

Whatever excellence Buffalo’s school system 
and it ranks with the best—is due to 
Dr. Emerson’s leadership, his constructive work 
And he 
has labored without the backing of a board of 
education—for Buffalo has had none—and has 
enjoyed none of the protective 


possesses- 


and his indefatigable progressiveness. 


safeguards with 
which city schools are usually surrounded. He 
is one of those wonderfully able men who gather 
strength and stability and effectiveness in dif- 
ficult situations, where an average man gains 
enemies and is quickly removed from office. 

Dr. Emerson’s retirement in January will be 
a distinct loss to the Buffalo school system. He 
richly deserves the rest which he seeks. 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES IN 
SCHOOLS. 
The schools of the United States have a tre 
mendously important duty to help the nation 
in financing the war thru the purchase of thrift 


stamps and War Savings Certificates. If every 
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one of the 21,000,000 children enrolled in the 
schools will buy one thrift stamp monthly the 
nation will realize $63,000,000 in one year. If 
they buy one stamp weekly, the enormous sum 
of $275,000,000 ‘will result. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of the 
national war savings committee, who is in 
charge of all sales of thrift and war savings 
stamps for the government literally began his 
campaign by addressing the teachers of New 
York State at their annual convention. His 
first public appeal was not to bankers or work- 
ingmen but to teachers. No better evidence 
could be asked of the estimation in which Mr. 
Vanderlip holds teachers and schools in his 
patriotic service. 

School boards and other school authorities 
need not be convinced of the intrinsic desir- 
ability of war savings certificates. The prob- 
lem is how to best co-operate so that both chil. 
dren and teachers—and what is as important, 
the families of pupils—will buy the stamps to 
the limit of their ability. While communities 
will undoubtedly evolve plans best suited to 
their locality the possibilities of diverting 
school savings funds should not be overlooked. 
Then, too, savings’ clubs formed by classes or 
entire schools, lectures by local bankers and 
businessmen, talks by teachers and principals, 
related work in mathematics, ete., in class, will 
be found helpful. 


School boards can be helpful officially by en- 
couraging and co-operating in the plans of the 
professional workers and by opening the school- 
houses for public thrift meetings. 


DISLOYAL TEACHERS. 

The Boards of Education in several Atlantic 
seaboard cities have acted none too promptly in 
dismissing teachers found guilty of disloyalty 
to the United States. In each city the men 
deserved more drastic treatment than they were 
accorded; in fact the district attorneys should 
have taken notice of their attitude. 

The school is the last place in America where 
disloyalty should exist, and men and women who 
hold teaching positions and receive public pay 
for their services should be in no degree less 
loyal than a captain of the army or a lieutenant 
of the navy. They are in a very true sense 
officers of the school army of the nation and 
disloyalty on their part is as serious as is trea- 
son in a military man. 

It would not be amiss during the period of 
the war at least, to require an oath of allegi- 
ance to the constitution of the United States 
from teachers who enter upon a teaching posi- 
tion for the first time. Many civil service em- 
ployes are required to render such an oath. 
Why not also teachers / 

On the other hand, it is not fair, in our 
opinion to point to the schools as “hotbeds of 
sedition” or to question the loyalty of every 
teacher of the German language, and of every 
principal who bears a name of teutonic origin. 
Even more than in peace, school boards should 
deal fairly and squarely with members of the 
teaching corps. The American principle of a 
“square deal” is as important, and we think 
effective, as ever. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTANTS TO ROCHES- 
TER. 

The officers of the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers have announced that 
the sixth annual convention will be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., May 21, 22, 23, 1918. Local 
arrangements will be in charge of Mr. J. S. 
Mullan, Business Manager of the Rochester 
Schools. President Keough is preparing the 
program for the meeting. 
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THE CHELMSFORD PLAN 


Supt. Walter K. Putney 


The “Chelmsford Plan” is something entirely 
new to the New England States. Certainly, the 
main idea of having the school department own 
and operate motor trucks is a novelty in small 
towns, in any section of the United States. 

Here is a town of about eight thousand popu- 
lation. It was confronted with the problem of 
consolidating two village high schools, each one 
with a membership of about eighty pupils. At 
the 1915 town meeting it was voted to have a 
committee look into the matter. This commit- 
tee reported at a later meeting to the effect that 
there was a grave problem facing the towns- 
people, that of transporting the pupils from the 
district which gave the North Chelmsford high 
school its numbers. 

People shook their heads at this and started 
out with the same old wail of “Then give up 
the central high school idea and keep the two 
small schools running.” 

But the spirit was not to be downed and an- 
other committee was appointed, to report at the 
last town meeting, for the purpose of looking 
up the matter of transportation. The report 
can be summarized in two words, 


“BUY TRUCKS.” 


That fairly took the breath away from some 
people, for New England had never heard of 
such an idea, let alone dare to do it. However, 
when this transportation committee also added 
that they thought that all of the pupils could be 
transported at an actual saving of at least fifty 
dollars per week, over the contract charge by the 
local street railway company, the day was won 
and the town voted the sum of $7,600 for the 
purchase of motor trucks, besides a substantial 
sum for operating them. 

The men on that transportation committee 
were three of the ablest businessmen of the 
town, taken from different sections—John J. 
Monahan, Chairman, William E. Belleville and 
C. George Armstrong. They now went at it 
with a will and ordered a G. M. C. and a Pierce- 
Arrow, to be delivered to the Wentworth Body 
Company of Amesbury, Massachusetts, where 
the bodies were to be built. 

In due time the finished trucks were delivered 
and tested. On that test were the transporta- 
tion committee, school committee, superintend- 
ent of schools and high school principal, each 











man ready to offer such criticisms as would be 
helpful in the operation of the trucks. Stops 
were made and time was taken so as to get at a 
working basis before announcing to the parents 
when to have the children at the assembling 
points. The school committee decided to run 
the trucks on a definite schedule so that the 
pupils would not be kept waiting during cold or 
stormy days. 

From the first morning, the trucks have been 
on that schedule time, and make the run from 
the furthest point, a distance of about six miles 
from the high school, in 34 minutes, including 
stops. By electric cars, running into Lowell 
and back to Chelmsford Center, it would take at 
least an hour and a half. From the North, wher 
the majority of pupils board the trucks, the run 
is made in fourteen minutes—nearly four miles. 
Two teachers ride in each barge to maintain dis- 
cipline. They board at the North and receive 
extra compensation for riding. This is no hard 
ship, however, as they have previously boarded 
in Lowell—much farther removed from high 
school so far as the time element is concerned. 

After the pupils are left at the high school, 
the barges go down to a section known as South 
Row and another called the East, and gather in 
the grade children, returning with plenty of 
time for the grammar school session. 
barge goes down about a mile and a half and 


Then one 


picks up a number of children who cannot be 
reached by any other barge, and these, too, reach 
school on time. 

High school pupils reach the building at 8:14 
A. M. and as the grammar schools begin at 9:00 
A. M., one can readily see that the trucks are 
doing heroic work in accomplishing their duty, 
especially when I tell you that the distance cov- 
ered is about seven miles (round trip) for each 
truck. 

3etween nine o’clock and 1:55 P. M., when 
the trucks return to the West and North with 
the high school pupils, the chauffeurs are at the 
command of the superintendent of schools, for 
doing repair work around the buildings, carry- 
ing parcels to the buildings, etc. 

At 1:55 P. M. the trucks return, but pupils 
who have work to make up or who have been 
deficient have a chance to again come back to 
the high school on a barge that leaves the North 
at 3:00 P. M. 


At 3:35 the trucks carry home the grade chil- 
dren, returning to the high school to take back 
any pupils who have stayed for extra work. At 
5 o’clock the barges are in the garage and the 
men are off duty for the day. On Saturdays the 
men work only in the morning, in the garage, 
getting their trucks in shape. During the week 
the trucks have first call for the men’s services 
between 9:00 and 1:55; so that there is no “let- 
ting go” of any minor repair, oiling, ete. 

“Very good,” you say; “but what of the cost?” 

We pay the chauffeurs a straight salary of $18 
per week. The estimated cost of maintenance is 
ten cents per mile. Each truck covers about 27 
miles. That means a weekly total cost of not 
over $15 for each truck, running expense, plus 
the $18 per driver. Sum total $66. (I am told 
that my figures are high on the cost per mile, 
but not unreasonably so.) 

“What do we save?” 

Well, let us do some more figuring. The best 
contract the committee could get with the street 
railroad was $19.20 per day for carrying the 
pupils, making a total of $96 per week. The 
trips of the trucks to South Row, East and the 
small trip save other barge hire of $6 per day, 
that was paid last year, plus $1.50 per day that 
a man wished to carry the children over the 
small trip; a total of $37.50. Grand _ total, 
$133.50. 

Do I need to take a piece of paper and sub 
tract $66 from $133.50 in order to answer the 
last question ? 

In addition to these known or closely esti 
mated figures is a saving that will work out to 
the town’s advantage, but which cannot be fig- 
ured out week by week, as a basis for any caleu- 
lation. It is that of repairs. Thus far the men 
have put in about forty dollars’ worth of repair 
work in the various buildings, including setting 
up desks, removing a partition, repairing a fire 
escape and laying a board walk—time, eight 
weeks; so that the reader can readily see that 
when the time for greater repairs comes the men 
can work to an advantage in even greater pro- 
portion. 

The secret of the success of the “Chelmsford 
Plan” has been in the co-operative spirit shown 
between the transportation committee and the 
school committee. The secret of the future suc 
cess of the plan will lie in the co-operation of 
parents and school authorities, in living up to 
the time schedule, and in that of the selectmen 
in keeping certain roads well cleared in winter 

















Auto Barge with School Committee, Building Superintendent and Principal, 
BARGES USED IN TRANSPORTING CHILDREN, CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Auto Barge with Pupils 
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leu- What are the characteristics of American Indian music? What instruments are used? 
M | When is the flute used? 
mir Fil ge, | | 
“a | Many grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions on musi- 
ight \\f| cal topics; yet, there are thousands of boys and girls who can answer them correctly 
that in schools where they hear the music on 
men e e 
“i [he Victrol d Victor Record 
e ictrola an ictor Kwecordas 
ford 
own ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’”’ has been sung by the World’s Greatest Artists for the Victrola; after | 
_ the the class has heard the story of ‘‘the Homeless Bard of Home”’ it may sing this famous heartsong } 
suc- with the band accompaniment on Victor Record 18145. k 
m of The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor Records made especially for 
“4 at the school and playground; they may also be heard in special concert num- 
ora bers by Violin, Xylophone, Bells, Trio and Orchestra. 
The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Intermediate 
a Grades. The pupils like to hear the genuine Indian songs of the Blackfeet 
| Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 17635) and the setting of ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
‘lf Childhood”’ (Victor Record 35617). 
} 
! New Records for Your School 
Songs ' , 
74557 povedits Air with Variations 88592 wag ty | ae a _ an Irish Air 
as e1F . ¥ ci ° . yy rec Se eatheriy 
| 12 in.$1,50 Amelita Galli-Curci 12 jn, $3 Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
Orchestra Classics 
I | 64744 {Lohengrin—Prelude to Act III 64752 {Hungarian Dance No.5 (Brahms) 
10 in. $1 | Boston Symphony Orchestra 10 in. $1 | Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
I} Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? 
| H See your Victor dealer, or write to the 
i | Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. / 
i | Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. bs Kea % 
2 ‘A! specially manufactured } ry 
‘A! for School use “@a* 
| When the Victrola is not in use, the eh 
ily new 3 Row — 4 the instru. RN “HIS MASTE RS Vi IC ' 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- + ' 
| by i it from oan t and pre ymiscuous use Oe 
IY irresponsit peor 
~ | To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
, fon, PM trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
rn products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.”’ 


Visual Instruction 


is the most powerful educational influence in ex- 
istence. The only means of overcoming the 
pro-German propaganda and influence in Russia is 
by means of pictures. 


The missionary works with pictures. The papers 
and magazines are all illustrated. 


Whenever you are trying to teach facts and to 
have a mental picture ‘correctly formed, easily and 
quickly called up, you must teach visually. 


McIntosh educational slides are the first and 
finest aids to visual instruction. They are strictly 
pedagogic, per se, and in arrangement and are higher in 
teaching value than any other picture plan. They are 
practical and easily applied to any course. 


Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 
an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


To project these slides there is no lantern’for classroom 
use up to the Automatic jSciopticon. ,The best lenses, the 
high power Mazda lamp, jand the automatic no eye-strain 
slide changer make it a big value at $38.00. 














Other lanterns $25.00 up. 


Send for Slide Catalogs 
A—Agriculture 
E—Geography and Industries 
H—History, Civics, Biography 


McINTOSH énasctr'e™ 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago 








ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(non poisonous ) 








EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF WOMEN. 
(Continued from Page 30) 


well completed. An examination of the school 
reports of Missouri shows that in 1890 only four 
per cent of the city, village and town principals 
of the white schools were women. In 1909 the 
percentage had increased to 13.8, and in 1912 
the women constituted 55.6 per cent of the prin- 
cipals of the first and second class high schools. 
By 1916 the women composed over 65 per cent 
of the principals of such schools. 

Professor FE. E. Lewis'* found for the ten 
years (1903-13) that the men principals of the 
Towa high schools, in proportion to women prin- 
cipals, decreased 27 per cent; that the increase 
in the number of women principals in the high 
school for the same period was 669 per cent and 
that in the accredited high schools of Iowa in 
1903 were to be found three times as many men 
principals as women principals, but ten years 
later there were three times as many women as 
men principals in the accredited high schools of 
this state. 

The writer finds that Kansas shows a similar 
development. In the six first class, 31 second 
class and thirty third class cities reported in 
this state in 1890, there was not a woman super- 
intendent or principal of a high school. In 
1910 there were, in the third class cities alone, 
147 women high school principals. Last year 
the first class high schools had all men princi- 
pals, but twenty per cent of the principals of 
the second class high schools, and 63.2 per cent 
of the principals of the third class high schools 
were women. 

No such tendency, as noted in Iowa and 
Kansas, is found in California where the growth 
of high schools has been very rapid. In 1902, 


“School Board Journal, Aug. 1917, p. 18. 


of the 115 high schools accredited by the Uni- 
versity of California, of which 101 had their 
faculties reported,'® only three had women prin- 
cipals, and in all the various high schools in the 
state reporting for this year there were only six 
women. In 1910 women principals were found 
in three of the 147 accredited high schools, and 
in 1916, of the 228 accredited high schools, six 
had women principals. Of the 337 high schools 
reported by the state board of education’* 
women principals are found in fourteen, and 
eight of these were in schools not accredited by 
the University. Of the six women principals in 
accredited high schools, one-half are in the list 
of 37 high schools whose regular accreditation is 
uncertain because of “unorganized departments, 
inadequate resources, or other causes.” More- 
over, one-half of the women found in the doubt- 
fully accredited list represent high schools en- 
rolling from seventeen to 63 pupils. Evidently, 
California yet prefers the man high school prin- 
cipal. 
Women as Teachers. 

For more than a generation after our colleges 
and universities began to open their doors to 
both sexes, women were generally refused a 
place on the teaching staff. 
first offered women opportunities as teachers, 
and state institutions fell into line very slowly, 
many of them stubbornly resisting woman’s en- 
croachment until recent years. Our United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1873 re- 
marked that as “officers of colleges women are 
beginning to appear,” naming several such 
places.*7 
state institutions having hundreds of young 


Private colleges 


Not so very many years ago we had 


Heath's School Directory of California, 1902, 
’Pirectory of Secondary and Normal Schools, 1916-17, 
Report of 1876, p. exxxiv. 


women enrolled and few if any women teachers. 
As late as 1900, we had one great state univer- 
sity enrolling as many women as men, yet all 
teachers were men.!*® 

Today the number of women teaching in our 
co-educational institutions is more than four 
times what it was in 1890, while for the same 
time the men teachers have doubled. In 1910 
the number of women teachers in our state col- 
leges and universities was less than ten per cent 
of the whole teaching force in such institutions, 
while the percentage of women teaching in these 
schools in 1916 had almost doubled, being 17.9 
per cent. The western institutions have a much 
higher percentage of women teachers than the 
eastern institutions. Of our 68 state colleges 
and universities, twenty have twenty per cent or 
more of their total teaching force composed of 
women. Of these twenty institutions, six are 
agricultural and mechanical colleges, six are 
state universities, all in the west, and three are 
state teachers’ colleges. The percentage of 
women teachers in the state universities ranges 
from 20.5 in North Dakota to 30.7 in Wyoming, 
and in the six agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges, from 20.4 in Oklahoma to 28.7 in North 
Dakota. The three state teachers’ colleges run 
27.4, 35.1, and 54 per cent. In some institu- 
tions the increase of women teachers within the 
last six years has been notable, the University of 
Minnesota jumping from .04 to 12.6 per cent, 
the University of California from .02 to twelve 
per cent; the University of Nebraska from six- 
teen to 23.2 per cent; the University of Oregon 
from seven to 23 per cent, and the University of 
Washington from .03 to fifteen per cent. 

While the movement of women teachers in 


Report of U. S. Com, of Educ., 1902, Vol. T, p. 601. 
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NEW YORK 





The experience of more than 60 years in the manufacture of the 
highest grade optical products guarantees optical accuracy, efficiency and 
durability. You benefit by the latest achievements in instrument con 
struction, made possible by our continued study and exceptional research 
facilities. 


Make your selection from our many 
models, ranging from instruments for ordin- 
ary classroom work to those for the most 
scientific laboratory analysis. 


Model F2 shown below has a fine ad 
justment of the lever type, providing the 
slow movement required for higher powers. 
Ample space for object manipulation. Base 
and arm finished in our new crystal black 
reagent-proof and unusually durable. ‘Price 


WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Pro 
jection Lanterns (Balopticons), Binoculars, and other High-Grade Optical Products 


Hundreds of Schools and Colleges the country over have for years equipped 
their laboratories exclusively with products bearing the name 


Bausch 8 lomb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Illustrated Price Lists sent on request. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


Now that you are ready to select a projection machine, be sure 
you get one that will stand up and give lasting satisfaction 
anyone to operate—and will produce sharp, clear, vivid images, 


Years of service have demonstrated the superiority of the Balopticon 
over other projection apparatus. It is mechanically and optically correct, 
and extremely easy to operate. The new gas-filled Mazda lamp insures 
an intensely brilliant illumination and even distribution of light over the 
entire screen. It is automatic and positively noiseless. 


Models for slide projection, $26.50 and up 
for opaque objects (prints, maps, specimens, etc.), 
$35 and up. Combined models for both forms of 
projection with instant interchange, $452and! up. 





is easy for 















our higher educational institutions may be said 
to be fairly started, more than a generation ago 
women outnumbered the men teachers in the 
Forced out from the almost 
idyllic conditions of the early New England 
industries by the incoming hordes of immi 


common schools. 


grants, the young women quickly took up teach- 
ing and once being started in the field, they have 
ever claimed it, tho often under strong opposi- 
tion. The New York legislature actually scouted 
the hiring of women teachers in the common 
schools in 1820'°, and as late as 1879, when 
Massachusetts was considering granting school 
suffrage to women which, of course, would en- 
trench women teachers more strongly, a mem 
ber of the legislature of this state arose and 
said: “If we make this experiment we shall de- 
stroy the race which will be blasted by Almighty 
God.”?° 

In 1870 the men composed 41 per cent of all 
the teachers in our public schools, and in 1916 
they composed but 18.3 per cent. Our rural 
schools, once taught largely by men, are now 
taught by young women. 
cities have no more men in the elementary 
grades than can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Cleveland had for 1915 one lone man 
among nearly 2,000 elementary teachers. The 
men elementary teachers in many of our cities 


Some of the larger 


represent less than one per cent of the total ele- 
mentary teaching force. 

A study of the teaching population of our 
high schools will show a slow but gradual dis- 
placement of men by women. With a prepon- 
derance of women students in our colleges and 
universities and teachers’ colleges, crowding in- 
to the departments of education, it is clear that 


*Report of the U. S, Com. of Educ., 1871, p. 513, 
»““Drift and Mastery,’ by Walter Lippmann, p. 240. 


they may come to dominate secondary education 
as they have elementary education. 
The Salary Question. 

Now, the question naturally arises, “Does the 
employment of women tend to lower salaries?’ 
Space forbids a full discussion of this question, 
but a careful comparison of the salaries of the 
county superintendents of some of the states 
leads, it is believed, to a pretty definite conclu- 
sion. To throw some light upon the question, 
the salaries paid in Washington, Oregon, South 
Dakota and Nebraska covering a period of years, 
have been studied. 

In 1910 Oregon had 33 county superintend- 
ents—all men.?!| The median salary was $1,000; 
the highest salary was $1,800 and the lowest, 
$400 which was received by each of four men. 
For the same year the median salary for county 
superintendents in Washington, where seven- 
teen women were serving, was $1,200, and no 
women received as low a salary as was paid the 
four men in Oregon. In 1910, in Oregon, the 
highest salary ($1,800) was exceeded the same 
year in Washington by five counties, each pay- 
ing $2,000. 
1916 was $1,200 which was already the median 


The median salary in Oregon in 
salary in Washington in 1910. In this year, 36 
per cent of the men and 75 per cent of the 
women of South Dakota received over $1,000, 
and as early as 1900, 48 per cent of the men 
superintendents and 30 per cent of the women 
superintendents in Washington received over 
$1,000. In South Dakota last year, 69 per cent 
of the men superintendents and 31 per cent of 
the women superintendents had salaries over 
$1,200, while Nebraska, for the same years, 


shows 61 per cent of its women and 75 per cent of 


“Portland excluded. 


its men county superintendents receiving $1,200 
or more. Sixteen of the 32 counties in Oregon 
made no increase in county superintendents’ 
salaries from 1910 to 1916. Ten of these coun- 
ties in 1910 as well as in 1916 paid $1,200 or 
less—as low as $400. This, too, in a state where 
the men have always reigned supreme. This 
low salary in Oregon is less than any present 
county superintendent’s salary in Washington, 
South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and Ne- 
braska. 

The salaries of the county superintendents of 
South Dakota, covering a period of 26 years 
(1890-1916) show some interesting facts. From 
figures for these years we are able to compare 
the increase or decrease in salaries relative to 
the increase or decrease of men and women 
county superintendents. 

Tn 1890, of the 43 county superintendents in 
this state, nine were women. The median salary 
was $789. Three women and 19 men received 
salaries above the median, but no women re- 
ceived more than $1,050, while nine men were 
above this figure. Six superintendents received 
$200 each per year, of which only two were 
women. The highest women’s salary ($1,050) 
in 1890 was exceeded in 1903 by five women, one 
receiving $1,500, the same as received by four 
men, and the highest salary paid that year. The 
lowest salary paid in 1903 was to a man, and 
the median salary for this year reached $1,000 
despite the fact that the number of women 
county superintendents almost doubled. By 
1912, the median was $1,200. Forty-five per cent 
of the women and 56 per cent of the men were 
above the median, but a man again received the 
lowest salary. In 1903, twenty per cent of the 
#1,500 salaries belonged to women, and in 1910, 
41.1 per cent of the same salaries were received 
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SEND TO US FOR A COPY OF 
OUR PAMPHLET ENTITLED 


COAL 


Ten School Printing Outfits 
in Cleveland, Ohio 


are proving the educational value of printing in co-ordi- 
nation with the academic studies. The Cleveland School 
Printing Equipment affords facilities for furnishing instruc- 
tion in the Junior High Schools to classes of 15 pupils. It 
enables the class in printing to print the school paper and 
the forms needed by the school. 


MR. W. E. ROBERTS, Supervisor of Manual Training, 





DIFFERENT 
KINDS. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





IT CONTAINS INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PROBABLE 
SUPPLY OF THE 


speaking of Printing in the Cleveland Schools, says: 


‘We now have in operation ten quite complete printing 
plants in junior and technical high schools, all doing effec 
tive work. 

‘‘Our purpose in introducing printing into the schools is 
two-fold: First, educational, in providing opportunity for 
correlation with and expression in other school subjects, and 
in giving opportunity for service in a great variety of school 
activities; and second, vocational, in presenting the possi 
bilities of printing as an industry to those who may wish to 
follow it as a life calling. The first is, of course, the import- 
ant phase of the work, as the number of school children who 
will eventually become printers is far too small to justify the 
introduction of the subject into the school curriculum for 
vocational reasons only.”’ 


Printing outfits cost less than outfits for other manual 
subjects. Per capita costs for supplies are 
lower. 


You assume no obligations by writing and re- 
questing detailed information regarding school 
printing outfits and their installation. Address 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 








EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 











by women. In 1916 the median was $1,272. Six- 
teen women and fourteen men were above this 
figure. 

The displacement of men and women county 
superintendents, with changes in the amount of 
salary paid, before and after the displacement, 
is a field of fruitful study. Taking again the 
state of South Dakota, because of the gradual 
increase in the women superintendents and the 
uniform rise of salaries, a rather curious con- 
trast is found. 

In 1916, fifteen women occupied the county 
superintendencies held by men in 1910. Four of 
these women received the same salary ($1,500) 
as the four displaced men were paid in 1910. The 
other eleven women received $1,181 more than 
the displaced men were paid in 1910. In con- 
trast with this only five men in 1916 held the 
county superintendencies occupied by women in 
1910. Two of these men accepted the same sal- 
ary the women had in 1910, and the other three 
men received only $514 more than the three dis- 
placed women did six years before. 

The displacement of men by men and of 
women by women is equally interesting. Seven- 
teen men in 1916 held the counties belonging to 
men in 1910, seven of whom received just $785 
more than the ten men in the same counties did 
in 1910. Sixteen women in 1916 held the coun- 
ties occupied by women in 1910, but only three 
received the same salary ($1,500) as was paid 
in 1910, while the remaining thirteen women 
received $1,830 more than the same counties 
paid in 1910. This means that where the men 
displaced men the increase per man was $78.50, 
and where women displaced women the increase 
per woman was $140. Also, the average salary 


of the 35 women in 1916 was nearly $100 higher 


than the average salary of the 25 men for the 
same year. 

So in this state at least, it cannot be shown 
that the displacement of men by women lowers 
the salaries of the county superintendents, and 
while complete reports could not be secured for 
other states for so long a period, where women 
are employed in increasing numbers as county 
superintendents, such reports obtainable point 
quite positively to the same conclusion. Utah, 
where women rarely serve as county superin- 
tendents, had an average salary for county 
superintendents in 1914-15 of only $865—much 
less than in most states where women serve. 

A study of the salaries of high school teachers 
brings no discredit to the women. Interesting 
figures are given from the state of Missouri. 
The number of men teachers in the high schools 
of this state decreased from 1,306 in 1912 to 
1,205 in 1916, but the number of men receiving 
$1,000 to $1,199 for this period increased 78 
per cent. The number of men receiving $1,200 
to $1,400 decreased 2.1 per cent, while the num- 
ber of men receiving $1,500 or over increased 76 
per cent. The number of women teachers in 
the high schools of this state increased from 
1,067 in 1912 to 1,492 in 1916. The number of 
women receiving from $1,000 to $1,199 for this 
period increased 43 per cent, while the women 
receiving $1,200 to $1,499 increased 118 per 
cent. The increase in the women teachers re- 
ceiving $1,500 or over from 1912 to 1916 was 
168 per cent as against 76 per cent for the men. 
It would seem that the women are crowding the 
men from the higher to the lower paid positions. 

The Married Woman. 

One feature of the educational leadership of 

women which is particularly pleasing to many, 


is the increased number of married women in 
the various educational fields. When women 
began to fill our classrooms, the married woman 
was not often given a position, yet as early as 
1873, one-fourth of the women teachers in the 
Oakland schools, were married. Many married 
teachers are also found in the early schools of 
Denver. Twenty-five years ago there were 70 
married county superintendents, and at present 
we have more than twice as many. 


While in some places she has been slowly ac- 
cepted, her path is not yet an easy one. Of the 
cities in the United States having a population 
of 100,000 or more, ten are reported as offering 
no objections to married women teachers. It 
was found that in most other cities “marriage is 
equivalent to resignation.”2? 

The efficiency of the married woman teacher 
has been debated for many years, and we have 
had at times the concensus of opinion of those 
in highest authority. These opinions have been 
fuvorable, for the most part, yet in only rela- 
tively few sections of our great, democratic 
country is she looked upon with favor. Yonder 
in New York we have Supt. Maxwell still argu- 
ing against the far-reaching and certainly just 


decision of Commissioner Finley ;?* here in Cal 
ifornia, Commissioner Snyder never misses a 
chance to endorse, emphatically, the married 
woman teacher. 

When the Joint Committee of Wales and 
Monmonthshire. in 1899, were seeking informa 


tion regarding the success of women teachers, 
our United States Commissioner of Education 


(Continued on Page 46 


=I’. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No, 47, 1914 
p. 112. 

Report of the New York City Publie Schools, 1915, 
pp. 67-8. 
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Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, Buster Bear, 
Mr. Toad on Columbia Records 


Such Frolicsome Friendsyof Forest and Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, Buster Bear, and 
Field! Old Mr. Toad? And these records do 

When Thornton W. Burgess wrote his more than entertain. They instruct child- 
famous ‘‘ Bedtime Stories,’ and the daily ren as to the nature and habits of the little 
newspapers began carrying them to the people of field and forest: they teach lessons 
hearts of 5 million little folks, the im- of wisdom, patience, generosity, and loyalty. 
portant subject of NATURES STUDY These records are a new, invaluable aid to 
received a tremendous impetus. the teachers in the lower grades. 

For Mr. Burgess to tell these stories to The Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime Story 
the Grafonola— enabling the children to Records are for sale by Columbia dealers. 
hear them in (the clear, sympathetic tones A beautiful folder giving a list of these 
of his voice, just as his own boy heard them records will be sent promptly on request. 

is a contribution in educational values. Please use the coupon herewith in asking 

What child will not sit open-eyed and for this folder, or for other information re- 
expectant listening to the adventures of garding Columbia Educational records. 


ole 
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Mc Educational Department ce 
Columbia School Grafonola with Gr 5 Gro 


\ 
oY 
Pushmobile - 
Special Price to Schools $72.50 
Doors fitted with lock and key 


Seven: ibabves tar inaeote Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 
May be locked ip Pushmosile 
Khither Oak or Mahogany 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Educational Dept 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature 
(Check subject desired) 
; List of Thornton W. Burgess Bedtime 
Story Records 
List of Music Appreciation Records | 
} Music Appreciation Teaching Card [ 


School Grafonola Catalog © 
Music Appreciation Bulletin [ 
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Guaranteed 
to withstand 
rough usage 
for 
5 years 


Waste 


VUL-C O Baskets 


will cut down that apparently never-ending expense 
of replacing worn out school baskets. 

Vul-Cot Waste Baskets will conceal contents and prevent 
not crack, dent or split unless litter from sifting through to 
subjected to considerably _ the floor. 

greater hardship than they There are no sharp corners to 
are likely to be called upon mar decks and wood-work. 

to endure. And Vul-Cot Baskets are eco- 
They are as serviceable as _nomical. 

they are tough and wear- — Tnelude Vul-Cots in your next 
resisting. Vul-Cot Baskets specifications. In the mean- 
are light In weight, sanitary, time write for illustrated 
easy to keep clean, neat ap- folder and sample of material. 
pearing and fire resisting. Kindly mention name of dealer 
The solid sides and bottoms — or supply house. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Building Wilmington, Del. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 








If you contemplate the installation 
of any Mechanical Drawing or 
Manual Training Equipment, it will 
pay you to write for prices and 
samples. 


POST’S Dependable Drafting Sup- 
plies and Furniture are made in our 
own Factory and supplied direct. 


THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


Main Office—Irving Pk. Station—Chicago, III. 


Branches-——San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 226 King St. W 
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and several city superintendents were asked for 
their opinions on the question. Our Commis- 
sioner replied regarding the intellectual train 
ing secured by the pupils and the discipline 
“Women, I 
think, as a rule succeed better than men in get- 
ting work out of pupils of all kinds. " 2 
They maintain better discipline and order than 


maintained of pupils as follows: 


men, and with less corporal punishment.’** To 
the question, Does marriage bring disadvan- 
tages? our Commissioner again replied: “In the 
cities where married women act as teachers, I 
think it is often found that they have an advan 
tage as compared with those who are unmar- 
ried.” 

The replies of the city superintendents are 
worthy of note. Chicago reported that women 
were “permitted to marry without let or hin- 
drance” and that “many of the best teachers are 
Philadelphia re- 


married women and mothers. 
ported a “very few” married, but “there are no 
disadvantages.” In Brooklyn, the “proportion 
of married women is small,” and “if a disadvan- 
tage, it is not marked.” Boston had about “one 
or two in a hundred,” and there was “an un- 
written law against them,” but—and what could 
be more inconsistent—“they are excellent teach- 
ers.” About three per cent of the teachers of 
Jersey City were married, and “there were no 
disadvantages,” while Denver replied that “num- 
bers of married women are employed, with 
always and equally good, and often better re- 
sults.” 

A present inquiry would bring, it is believed, 
as strong endorsement from city superintend- 
ents as that given in 1890. All married women 
teachers may be put into two classes—those who 


*Educational Review, Vol. II, p. 361. 
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are foreed to teach to support themselves or 
others—too frequently indigent relatives or lazy 
husbands, and those who are well supported by 
the husband or others, and who teach because 
they would rather do this work than any other on 
earth. From the first class we get many poor 
and dissatisfied teachers, and from the second 
class come many of the most superior teachers. 

When given a few years to overcome present 
objections, the married woman will be commonly 
found in the teaching ranks. Indeed, we judge 
it not visionary to suggest that within the next 
generation a desirable qualification of the young 
woman applicant may be marriage, for strange 
things have happened in our educational devel- 
opment, and be assured—like war—they will 
surely happen again. This present war, if long 
continued, will undoubtedly exert a profound 
influence in placing married women in our 
schoolrooms, and when once firmly established, 
there she will probably remain. 

Conclusion. 

Now, why has this “female of the species” 
been so able in so few years to invade our col 
leges and schoolrooms and establish such an un 
questioned leadership’ She rightfully claims 
her domain, secured on a fair field against op 
ponents long strongly entrenched. Why such a 
record? In the last analysis, this question, it 
seems, is best answered by the psychologist. The 
great criminal psychologist, Lombroso, writing 
in the Revue des nations latines (March, 1917) 
upon the nature of woman and her future role, 
says: “Woman is altruistic in the sense that she 
does not consider herself first. Woman’s virtues 
and faults proceed from her altruism, as man’s 
do from his egoism.” 

If there is any work on earth where altruism 
counts for most, that work is the business of 


teaching others. He who gives his life shall 
find it. 

But whatever our views may be about the rela 
tive merits of woman’s acknowledged leader- 
ship, there is one outstanding fact which all 
must recognize, this fact being that woman’s 
unrestricted freedom in our economic, social and 
educational order had prolonged her marriage 
age, which has already caused a decreased birth 
rate over death rate, and which has been per- 
haps a chief cause of increased divorce. With 
a birth rate lower than a death rate, a people 
face extinction. Between 1850 and 1900 the 
average size of the American family decreased 
“one full person.” 

We grant more. divorces than all other civil- 
ized nations. For our entire country we have 
one divorce for every twelve marriages, in sev- 
eral of the states one divorce for every six mar- 
riages, and in some of the larger cities, one 
divorce for every four marriages. Professor 
Wilcox, one of our ablest students of this sub- 
ject, estimates that if our increasing divorce 
continues, within the next generation one-fourth 
of all marriages will terminate in divorce. The 
sociologist, Ellwood, says that “we find the fam- 
ily life at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury in a more unstable condition than it has 
been at any time since the beginning of the 
Christian Era.”*° Divorce and weakened homes 
are not caused solely by women doing their part 
in the world’s work, but complex problems arise 
in her adjustment with the home which call for 
serious consideration. 

The goal of woman must not be celibacy. She 
has been caught in the commercial maelstrom 


of our modern life; she cannot escape it. As 


=“Sociology and Modern Social Problems,” p. 137. 
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Get Your Text Books 


Ready for TEN MONTHS of DAILY 
HANDLING, WEAR AND TEAR. 


Have ALL New Books and Those in 
Good Condition Protected and Rein- 


forced by the famous durable and 
one piece 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


which increases the lives of the books from 
One to Three Years longer than usual 


An Outfit of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL 


for repairing weakened and broken bindings, loosened or torn 
leaves, will keep the INSIDE of the books in perfect condition 
during the school year and save from $10 to $15 in each room. 














Samples Free 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD Miles C. Holden, President MASSACHUSETTS 











well try to sweep back the tide with a broom, or a wn a —— A KINDERGARTEN BUNGALOW. 

to stop a cyclone by throwing pebbles in the air , - A separate bungalow for the kindergarten 
solves the problem of making room for this im 
portant department of the elementary school 
where space cannot be found in a crowded build 


ing. In fact, the kindergarten because of its 


as to check this movement of the American 
woman into the arena of public life where she 
seeks mastery and leadership. Full liberty for "KINDERGARTEN 
the Roman woman was the beginning of her -_ 7 
final ruin, but for our women it must mean the 


organization and activities thrives in a separate 
retention of her domesticity and the continu- 


d 
ance of her power and purity. Her leadership in 
education and industry will greatly strengthen 
Pr 
Rubb 
elon 





structure, just as an industrial-arts department 
develops and grows when the shops are sepa 


_— — + rately housed where they are free from the 
OAK AW: 1] 
rocks 





our national life, if properly directed, but this 


Ms formal discipline of the traditional school. 
leadership must not divorce her from marriage. | ||! 


<k A | 





aa ks | The Oakdale School Kindergarten is one of 
SUPERVISED PLAY IN WILSON, PA. — Ic four kindergartens conducted in connection with 
A plan of supervised play has been in use in FLOCK PLAN the Salina, Kansas, schools. It was originally 


Wilson, Pa., during the past two years and has 
given much satisfaction. 

A first grade teacher is made responsible for 
the selecting and teaching of games, and a third 
grade teacher is made responsible for the folk 
dances. These are taught by the play leaders 
to the eighth grade boys and girls during the 
last half hour on Tuesday of each week. On 
Thursday of each week, during the last half 








hour, the eighth grade boys and girls are sent 
to the various rooms to teach the games to the 
other children under the supervision of the play 
leader, and the teachers. This responsibility 
has meant much to the eighth grade boys and 
girls and the school from the standpoint of dis- 
cipline, ete. 

Each grade is strictly under the supervision 





of the teacher of the grade during the morning 
recess period. There is no questioning concern- 
ing this for it has been made plain that recess 
periods are part of the school program and must 
be observed as such. The afternoon recess per- 
iod is not supervised; the children are permitted 
to play about in a free manner.—F red S. Glea- 
son, Principal of Schools, Wilson, Pa. Oakdale Kindergarten Building, Salina, Kans 
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St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Washington, D.C. 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
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They are all 
satisfaction. 
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now installed in the High 
Schools of the following cities. 


Catalog ‘‘A-4’’ contains some 
very interesting information. 
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Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
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established in a cottage some blocks from the 
school grounds because no other accommoda- 
tions could be found for it. 

The little building with its one large room is 
as cheerful and attractive as a sun parlor. Since 
the accompanying pictures were taken the 
grounds have been planted with shrubs and flow- 
ers, and the window boxes have become a riot of 
color. Inside and out, the structure is homelike 
and cheerful—a real kindergarten as Froebel 
would make it. 

The building measures 44 by 30 feet and is of 
ordinary frame construction on a concrete foun 
dation. The kindergarten room is 24 by 45 feet 
in the clear and has a twelve-foot ceiling. The 
long window seat is 18 inches high and the space 


underneath makes a much appreciated cupboard 
for storing supplies. One of the sets of side 
windows has been arranged for a winter con- 
servatory where flowers may be grown thruout 
the winter. The blackboards are 24 inches wide 
and set 18 inches above the floor. A corkboard 
panel is provided for mounting finished work. 
The floor is hard maple and the walls and ceil 
ing are hard plaster. 

The workroom contains two storage cases for 
books and materials, with cupboards underneath 
and a counter for working space between. A 
large sink and a double sanitary drinking foun 
tain complete the equipment. 

In the vestibules hooks have been placed for 
hanging wraps and metal-lined racks for rub- 


Branches: Boston 
St. Louis 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 





Berger 
Steel Lockers 


A Splendid 


Line of Defense 


Against petty pilfering, rats, mice, vermin, dirt, infection, con- 
A splendid permanent equipment for your 


Berger Engineers will gladly help you plan your Locker Room. Our 
new catalog Y. A. S. just off the press is a complete locker text-book. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


bers and umbrellas. The building is heated by 
steam piped from the adjoining school building. 

The building is presided over by Mrs. D. R. 
Moore, director of the Salina kindergartens, to 
whom we are indebted for the accompanying 
illustrations. 


The Haverhill, Mass., board of education has 
under advisement three methods of saving fuel 
during the winter months. It is proposed (1) to 
lengthen the February vacation between semes- 
ters from one to two weeks, omitting the spring 
vacation in April, (2) to hold one long daily 
session in the schools instead of two sessions, 
(3) to omit sessions on several Fridays so as to 
lengthen the week ends, (4) to combine night 
schools and to discourage the use of the school 
buildings for social gatherings 





Interior, showing Workroom and one Cloakroom beyond. 


OAKDALE KINDERGARTEN, SALINA, KANS, 


View of Interior, looking toward Large Side Window. 
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_ equipped throughout with CLOW SCHOOL PLUMBING FIXTURES 
and CLOW MARBLE. The list of plumbing fixtures includes every fix- 
ture required for the Modern School. The Water Closet and Shower 
Stalls and the Wainscoting were produced by the CLOW MARBLE 
MILL. A finer example of School Sanitation does not exist. 
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HIS story of the great emancipator is, first of 

all, true. True in historical detail. True in 

both setting and dressing of scenes and charac- 

ters. You know how intensely dramatic that 
struggling log-cabin boyhood was. You know how 
moving it is even in cold print. 


Benjamin Chapin 


“Children of Democracy” 


You have often marveled that 
Lincoln’s mother, who died so 
young, could have stamped an 
influence so indelible upon the 
boy’s heart that it aided him 
till death, and set the lad’s 
foot-steps in the unshakable 
path of integrity, a path which 
he pursued till it led him to 
the most august post in the 
gift of the world’s greatest re- 
public, the presidency. 
Nobody knows better than the 
teachers of our public schools 
that a motion picture merely built around 
this epic would be wonderfully thrilling. 


@ thrilling whether the boy’s name was 
*% Abraham Lincoln or John Smith. 

e 
%; —because revealing the actual hard- 


. % ships of a poor country boy’s life 
‘9 = around 1820, even without the 
we? foreknowledge of that boy’s 


tn oO 
“TA 9 


o Ne glorious destiny of leadership 
% % a and sacrifice. 

%,% <e, NS But no, here you have 

ee ty SS ‘ the real thing, the fruit 


of the most careful 
% research, produced 


° and played under 
“ge. the direction of 


See, Benjamin 

<¢. Chapin, who 

&% has made 

*O %°.% a life 
7. 





study of Lincoln’s character, 
appearance and career. Don’t 
let any of your pupils miss it. 
It will make Abe Lincoln, the 
boy, “‘the father of the man,”’ 
live in their minds as vividly as 
their own companions, and 
that love and admiration for 
Lincoln which you have striven 
so hard to plant in their hearts 
and minds will be fixed there im- 
movably as this epochal mov- 
ing picture gleams before their 
gaze in all life’s verisimilitude. 
Tell the best theatre you know of, to book 
this series—there are 20 parts, and 2 parts 
will be run every time the theatre changes 
its program. Get the other teachers to- 
gether and demand it. 


Send for literature and read it to your 
school, and then tell the pupils also to ask 
the theatre to show it. 


No theatre will deny such a widespread ap- 
peal, so don’t let yours be the only school in 
the State to miss Benjamin Chapin in 
“Children of Democracy’ — approved and 
endorsed by the Secretary of the New York 
Board of Education, the Director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
representatives of N. Y. City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, while a member of the staff of Colum- 
bia University, N. Y., characterizes it as ‘“‘the 
production which has succeeded in trans- 
forming my indifference to the moving pic- 
ture in general into interest and enthusiasm.’’ 





Every One of 


Your Pupils 
Should See this 


Motion Picture 
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Benjamin Chapin 


as 
Abraham Lincoln 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 

The largest, and in point of interest the strong- 
est meeting of the Illinois State School Board 
Association was held in Peoria, November 21 and 
22. Mr. R. C. Augustine, of Decatur, president 
of the association, presided over the session. 

School revenues constituted the chief topic for 
consideration at the meeting on the first after- 
noon. President David Felmley of the Illinois 
Normal College impressed the members with his 
plea for more revenues to better enable the 
schools to meet newer social and economic con- 
ditions. Supt. J. E. Engleman of Decatur, read 
a paper on the same topic and dwelt upon the 
changes which the war has brought. He showed 
that Illinois city schools have been planning 
important changes in their school systems but 
that they are hampered by the lack of adequate 
funds. 

Dr. Walter Wyatt of Peoria, in an illuminating 
discussion of “The School Board and the Public,” 
brought out the fact that the public schools were 
not represented in our national cabinet of ad- 
visers to the president. The use of school build- 
ings and equipment as community centers was 
advocated by Principal H. B. Beecher of Peoria 
Mr. Beecher criticized the lack of interest on the 
part of some school boards in broadening the 
usefulness of schoolhouses as community and 
social centers. 

On Friday morning, the Association met in 
joint session with the Illinois City Superintend- 
ents’ Association. At this meeting Mr. Frederick 
F. Hall, president of the school board at Dundee, 
discussed the place of the expert in the school 


In School Construction 


Nothing is more important than the 
character of plumbing used. The safe 
procedure is to buy Wolff Plumbing. 
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Always a standard installation when highest quality is 
desired. Favorably known for over sixty years. 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
CHICAGO Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


General Offices: 601 W. Lake St. 


system. His paper will be found in full on 
another page. Supt. G. P. Randall of Danville 
discussed the necessity of enforcing teachers’ 
contracts. The discussion which followed 
brought out the fact that a certain class of 
women teachers hold their contracts very lightly 
and that school boards are not generally inclined 
to insist upon their rights. Dr. R. E. Hierony- 
mus of Champaign argued that high schools 
should prepare young people for community ser- 
vice. 

At the business session the members present 
voted to return to office the efficient men and 
women who conducted the association’s busincss 
during the year past: 

President—R. C. Augustine, Decatur, III. 

Vice-President—F. F. Hall, Dundee, IIl. 

Secretary—Mrs. G. A. Stover, Oak Park, II]. 

Treasurer—Enos H. Renner, Urbana, IIl. 

Executive Committee—The officers of the asso- 
ciation and Dr. Walter Wyatt, Peoria, Ill., and 
J. E. Kemp, Kewanee, Ill. 


A SCHOOL BOARD POLICY. 

Very few school boards have so clearly defined 
their policies that they are willing to commit 
themselves in writing and to state to the com- 
munity which they serve specifically what they 
are doing and endeavoring to do. 

The Seattle board of education has led by a 
good example, in a statement recently issued thru 
the official School Bulletin which it publishes. 
The board says that its aim and practice as 
shown by tangible evidence, are as follows: 

I. To furnish convenient, comfortable, sani- 
tary and safe school buildings. The buildings 
erected for several years past both for elementary 
and high schools have been of fireproof construc: 
tion. Attempt has been made by the board to 
provide them with the most approved heating 
and ventilating systems. 

Il. To afford in the way of equipment and 
supplies both in quantity and quality all that has 
appeared to be requisite for carrying on the work 
of the schools satisfactorily and for maintaining 
a high standard of excellence. 

III. To employ a competent staff of teachers 
whose qualifications and spirit are of a kind to 
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make instruction most effective and salutary. 

IV. To provide such special features as will 
enable different needs to be more clearly satis- 
fied than by ordinary means and methods. 
Among these special features are: 

1. Industrial or prevocational classes for both 
boys and girls, in which shopwork and the 
operations of the household are given much 
greater time and attention. These classes have 
proved very popular, there being now nearly 
2,000 grammar grade pupils enrolled in them. 

2. Auxiliary teachers for helping forward 
those pupils who can make up lost ground or 
gain additional ground by receiving special help. 

3. Medical Inspection and the School Clinic, 
thru which the physical difficulties of school chil- 
dren are cared for, so they are made better phy- 
sically and therefore fitter for study and pro- 
gress in school work. 

4. Two parental schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, by means of which the delinquent are 
brought under favorable conditions for better 
citizenship, and the regular schools relieved of 
an embarrassing charge. 

5. Special schools in which subnormal types 
of children are given instruction and training 
suited to their capabilities and needs, a thing 
that cannot be done in the ordinary school. At 
the same time, the regular schools can do their 
legitimate work much better when not handi- 
capped with misfit pupils. 

6. Evening schools for the assistance of either 
youths or adults who feel the need of schooling 
of which they have been deprived. More than 
4,500 have enrolled in the evening schools this 
season. Any subject in the day school course for 
which there is sufficient demand is taught. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION, 

Chicago, Ill. The board plans to open a 
parental school for girls with a view of solving 
the truant-girl problem. Investigations of tru- 
ancy cases has revealed that poor home condi- 
tions and lack of proper parental care are re- 
sponsible for the truancy and delinquency of 
young girls. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The finance committee of the 
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board has cut from the estimates $24,000 for 
twelve portables which had been planned to 
relieve a congestion in four schools. It is 
planned to extend the system of half day ses- 
sions, giving the four schools two sessions a 
day, from 8 to 12 and from 1 to 5. Fifty other 
one-room portables now in use will be similarly 
eliminated. 

Thirty-one textbooks used in the study of the 
German language in the schools thruout the state 
of Minnesota have been declared “undesirable” 
and “objectionable” in a recent report of Com 
missioner O. W. Ames of the public safety com- 
mittee. Two books characterized as “notoriously 
pro-German” have been ordered barred from the 
schools. 

The properties committee of the Philadelphia 
board has set aside $60,000 to provide an approxi- 
mate increase of ten per cent in the salaries of 
school janitors and engineers. The increase is 
for 1918, in the expectation that present emer- 
gency conditions will be over before another year 
rolls by. 

Chicago, Ill. All aliens, enemy or others, who 
have been employed as janitors in public schools, 
will be dismissed. The action complies with the 
spirit of the civil service regulations which 
require city employes to be citizens. It also is 
intended to safeguard the schools from a wanton 
act by a possible enemy alien. 

Stephen T. Lepage, treasurer of the outlying 
school district of East St. Louis, Ill, pleaded 
guilty on December 4th, to the embezzlement of 
$42,000 from the school funds of the district. 
He was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

Plans and specifications have been accepted by 
the board of education of Birmingham, Ala., for 
an ample and well equipped administration build 
ing. D. O. Whilldin of Birmingham, is the archi- 
tect. 

The school board of Cincinnati has adopted a 
policy favoring the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of the “open forum” where all matters may 
be discussed except those of a political nature. 
Activities which are encouraged by the board 
are: 

1. Study rooms and recreation rooms in con- 
gested parts of the city. 





2. Clubs devoted to dramatic, literary and 
civic work. 

3. Science clubs for working boys 

4. Choral classes, amateur orchestras, classes 
in musical appreciation and neighborhood or 
civic concerts. 

5. The use of the stereopticon and moving 
picture machine wherever practicable. 

6. Quiet game rooms. 

7. Gymnasium classes and swimming classes 

8. The open forum. 

9. A wide use of school buildings for all civic 
occasions. 

“The Problem Confronting the New Board of 
Education of New York City” is discussed in a 
recent pamphlet by Arthur C. Perry, Jr., District 
Superintendent of Schools. Mr. Perry writes: 
“The new Board of Education of seven mem 
bers will take over the administration of the 
largest municipal public school organization in 
the United States. The event is charged with 
great interest and with great possibilities 

“The incoming board faces difficulties and un 
rest, more or less vocal, on the part of both the 
public and the teaching staff.” 

As much authority, discretion and initiative as 
possible should be placed in the hands of the 
teacher and he should be held responsible for 
their exercise. So on up the line, he says 

The details of the administration of the various 
bureaus and subdivisions should be co-ordinated 
so as to simplify the workings of the department 
as a whole. The board should, with the advic> 
of the professional body, formulate a definite, 
positive and complete code of aims and ideals 
for the entire school system. To keep informed 
as to the posibilities of improvement and to in 
sure progress the board should make 
experimentation an essential part of the organi 
zation. 

A committee of the board of superintendents 
should direct and evaluate educational experi 
ments in methods, organization, etc., and report 
to the board from time to time as scientific con 
clusions are reached This information would, 
in turn, be made easily accessible to the entire 
teaching staff. Such a procedure would auto 


systematic 


matically dispose properly of the much discussed 
Gary scheme. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has increased the 
pay of engineers, janitors, janitresses and coal 
passers ten per cent. The increases went into 
effect December first. 

The Buffalo board of education has petitioned 
the city council for the creation of the following 
positions: Business manager, $5,000; assistant 
superintendent of education, $3,000; auditor, 
$2,500; purchasing agent, $1,700, together with a 
payroll clerk and tabulating machine operator. 

A report on continuation schools prepared by 
Miss Nettie Smith, was recently presented to the 
Philadelphia board. The report was compiled 
under the direction of the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania and had 
for its purpose the study of the present opera 
tion and effect of the 1905 child labor law and 
the determination of steps needed for further 
protection and welfare of child workers. Nearly 
all the data was gathered in Philadelphia, altho 
it was intended to cover the entire state. The 
following are the recommendations made by 
Bruce M. Watson, secretary of the Public Educa- 
tion and Child Labor Association of Pennsyl 
vania: 

1. Closer and more complete personal super 
vision of the daily work of the continuation 
schools than has been possible so far. 

2. A competent, well-paid director (or several) 
to devote his entire time to visiting of classes, 
conferences with teachers, individually and in 
groups, maintenance of helpful relations with 
the home and employment, attention to special 
classes among pupils, and otherwise assisting the 
associate superintendent in charge 

3. Salaries that would attract the most com- 
petent and devoted teachers to continuation 
school work and permit the selection of those 
most fit. 

4. Increased equipment for shop work, physi- 
cal training and industrial arts, in order to lead 


pupils away from “blind alley jobs” and give 


them opportunity for advancement in skilled 
work. 
arts than the conventional ones of sewing and 


cooking 


Facilities for teaching girl pupils more 
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When you require new plumbing 
fixtures for your school, there is no 

| doubt but what you have many differ- 
| ee ent kinds of fixtures from which to 
| By choose. 

* < : 

é4 However, ‘‘ we are in a class by our- 

| +3 selves.”” You may ask the question 
| 33 why, and here is the answer. When 
. . 

4 you come to us for plumbing fixtures 
and state your requirements, you can 
rest assured that our experts will solve 

| your problems. 

Nelson Fixt 
include all of the good qualities which 
go to make up good fixtures. The 
workmanship on every fixture is the 
best that can be had, and every detail 
is carried out. 

If you are having trouble with 
your toilet room fixtures, do not hesi- 
tate to write us. Probably we can 
help you. This places you under no 
obligation. Write today for complete 

| information to 
{ 
Branches and Selling Agencies 
LOS ANGELES HOUSTON, TEXAS . P 
PUEBLO, COLO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA N O N ] Mf C Edwardsville, Ill. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BUTTE, MONT ~ : 
MEMPHIS, TENN SPOKANE, WASH. ° . e son Oo. O. St. Louis Mo. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
5. More complete control by school authorities ; of buildings and undertook a personal campaign 
ed of contracts between child workers and their em 5 : ‘for a large tax levy and more adequate support 
ployers, with a purpose and procedure more - : : : for the schools. All over the city this lecturer 
he definitely in the direction of vocational guidance, went, speaking before improvement associations, 
al New York, N. Y. German textbooks contain parents’ meetings, church clubs, and the like. 
ito ing laudatory references to the German emperor Information as to the needs was given in such a 
or the history of the house of Hohenzollerns are manner that all were convinced and joined gladly 
ed to be eliminated from school use, according to in the effort to increase the levy and to finance 
ng Mr. L. A. Wilkins, supervisor of modern lan the needed improvements. 
int guages in the high schools. In addition, steps TAT OR TM The era of construction then inaugurated has 
or, will be taken to prevent teachers from spreading ‘ continued without interruption until now, with 
| a German propaganda among the students. A DESERVED TRIBUTE. the result that this city has assumed a foremost 
The school board of Erie, Pa., has discontinued The Cincinnati School Index in a recent issue place among American cities in the matter of 
by its compensation insurance for the present year comments on the re-election of John M. Withrow schoolhouses Adequate, complete and perma- 
he The members are of the opinion that the claims’ to the Cincinnati school board. The Index says: nent, they serve their purpose well. And they do 
ed during the year will not equal the cost of the It is rare in the history of a city to have been’ this without extravagance or waste, comparing 
nd insurance required. given, for a decade and a half, the services of favorably in unit cost with any public construc. 
ad The school board of Marinette, Wis., has up such a man as Dr. Withrow, without personal tion here or elsewhere. 
ra held its policy not to permit dancing in the high return of any kind except the satisfaction of The city has reason to feel grateful for Doctor 
nd : school building during the period of the war having performed a public duty of the highest Withrow’s strong advocacy of the merit system 
ler The action was taken because of the war and the value. For only those closely associated with the jin the appointment and promotion of teachers. 
rly further fact that dancing as a social affair had members of the board are able to appreciate how It is generally believed by school workers that 
ho been a failure. largely this work makes demands on the mem- (Cjncinnati is not excélled by any city in regard 
‘he Wilkesbarre, Pa. The board has discontinued ber’s time and energy. The demand is great to the professional manner in which this all- 
by i the use of a German book containing passages enough to justify a member in feeling that after jmportant work is done. Dr. Withrow is under- 
ca- which laud the German kaiser. giving one term of service he is entitled to retire stood to have made it an invariable practice 
yl The school board of Altoona, Pa., has more and allow others to carry the burden. It is prob- never to intercede with the superintendent for 
than 2,500 tons of coal stored in bins at the able that Dr. Withrow has only refrained from any candidate nor to attempt in any way to 
er several school buildings. The coal was hauled thus retiring by his high conception of the duties dictate regarding appointments. 
jon direct from the mines by means of motor trucks’ of board membership and by the obligation pub Dr. Withrow has been interested in the develop- 
and cost an average of $4.50 per ton lic duty placed upon him in this connection, ment of vocational and industrial education, but 
al) That the cost of educating children in the Dr. Withrow is almost an ideal board member. no less in the literary and classical training in 
es, public schools of St. Louis is steadily increasing Educated in public schools, in early manhood 4 which he was himself educated. His known 
in is shown in the annual report of the board re teacher, for a long time an eminent surgeon in = ability was recognized by Governor Cox when he 
ith cently made public. The cost for each pupil in this city, for many years member of the Board appointed Dr. Withrow on the State Board of 
ial the grade schools for 1916-17 was $34.75 while of Trustees of Miami University, and always Education so that he might be able to give his 
the the cost for the preceding year was $33.48. In keenly interested in the schools of this city and knowledge and devotion to the State in the de 
: the high schools the cost last year was $104.69 a student of school work, he brings to this ser- velopment, especially of industrial education, un- 
ym and $104.08 the preceding year. vice an equipment that is rare even among pro- der the provisions of the Smith-Hughes federal 
ion The school board of Washington, D. C., has fessional school men. ee law. 
OSE | made plans for the school ‘system for another His connection with the Clnennat board, NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 
year of the war. The capacity of the schools in formed in the days when ¢ incinnati had a large so) ss Perey bee bach chenlel Guanes an 
ysi- 1918 is to be increased to care for possible in board membership, began at the time things edu- John HM. Ferry has bee! pres 
7 , ; ationally begs ‘hange ier the leadershi the board at Drumright, Okla. 
rad creases in the population due to the influx of cationally began to change, under the adership : . Se e tee beard t 
ive war workers. At the same time the board plans’ of Superintendent Dyer. In every advance step . A. powell, = aw -s 4"! r - 4 De a 
led to introduce studies which will prepare the chil that was taken the superintendent had the active Hoquiam, Wash., for twelve A rn. rec wees 
ore dren for their part in the trade competition that and invaluable assistance of Dr. Withrow. Dr. ber first. Mr. Powell was elected as a membe 


ind will begin at the close of the present war. Withrow early interested himself in the matter of the board in 1905 and later was chosen prest- 
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dent, serving in that capacity up to the time of 
his retirement. 

T. Mayhew Cunningham has been elected presi- 
dent of the board at Savannah, Ga. 

T. W. Shacklett, president of the board at Erie, 
Pa., resigned late in November, after six years 
of service. 

Wm. W. Goff has been elected chairman of the 
board at Providence, R. I. 

Edwin Wolf has been elected president of the 
Philadelphia board, to succeed Henry Edmunds. 
Mr. Wolf has been a member of the board for 
eighteen years, has acted as chairman of the 
finance committee and as a member of the prop- 
erty committee. 

Dr. T. W. Swalm, for the past eleven years 
president of the board of education at Pottsville, 
Pa., has resigned. Dr. Swalm completed eighteen 
years of service as a member of the board. 

Mr. Samuel D. Jones, formerly business direc- 
tor of the Louisville Board of Education, has 
been commissioned a Captain of Infantry at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. Mr. Jones is on leave of 
absence for the period of the war and his place 
is being filled temporarily by Mr. D. Earl Henry, 
architect and superintendent of buildings of the 
Louisville schools. 


Dr. Fulton R. Stotler, for thirty years a mem- 
ber of the board at Wilkinsburg, Pa. has re- 
signed. He has been re-elected nine times dur- 
ing his term of service and is believed to hold 
the state record for long service as a school 
board member. Dr. Stotler has seen the school 
system grow from a two-room building, to a 
school plant of six buildings valued at several 
million dollars and a school attendance of about 
3,500. Dr. Stotler has been succeeded on the 
board by Mrs. R. B. Robinson, the first woman 
to serve in that capacity in Wilkinsburg. 

Mr. Wm. E. Hirt has been elected president of 
the board at Erie, Pa., succeeding T. W. Shack- 
lett. 

Mr. P. N. Hershey has been re-elected president 
of the board at Lebanon, Pa. 

R. W. Stone has been elected president of the 
school board at Warren, Pa., to succeed Harle 
MacDonald. 
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George B. Glover, formerly president of the 
board of education at Haddonfield, N. J., died at 
his home at the age of 68 years. 

Dr. George E. Holtzapple has been elected 
president of the board at York, Pa. 

W. C. McKean has been elected president of the 
board at Uniontown, Pa. 

P, E. Slaymaker has been re-elected president 
of the board at Lancaster, Pa. 

H. H. Fisher has been elected president of the 
board at Greensburg, Pa. 

Dr. J. D. Erdman has been elected president 
of the board of education at Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. W. F. Eberle has been re-elected president 
of the board at Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Charles M. Magee has been elected presi- 
dent at Easton, Pa. 

Mr. W. C. Bruning has been elected president 
at Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Robert A. Enders has been elected presi 
dent at Harrisburg, Pa. 

President W. A. Edmiston of the Brownsville, 
Pa., school board has entered upon his 25th year 
as presiding officer of that body. Mr. Edmiston 
served as secretary and as treasurer of the board 
previous to his election as president. 

Mr. W. T. M. Aitkin has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Cedar Falls, Ia., after 23 
years of service. 

Dr. Elwood Patrick has been elected president 
of the board at West Chester, Pa. 

Supt. M. E. Moore of Leavenworth, Kans., has 
been elected clerk of the board, succeeding the 
late Robert Morgan. Mr. Moore is given the 
privilege of employing clerks to assist him. 


CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE. 

State Commissioner E. A. Bryan of Idaho has 
outlined seven principles which he argues should 
guide high schools in giving credit for home 
projects in agriculture. The principles will be 
enacted in rules, it is expected, by the Idaho 
State Board of Education. They read: 

1. Credit for agricultural work done off the 
school grounds shall be granted only to pupils 
regularly enrolled and doing work at the direc- 
tion, or under the supervision of, the teacher of 
agriculture. 


2. Credit shall be granted only to pupils mak- 
ing written application for such credit in ad- 
vance, and agreeing to the prescribed conditions. 

3. The application of the pupil must be accom. 
panied by the formal application of the parent 
stating, (a) that he understands the conditions 
of the application, and (b) concurs therein, and 
(c) agrees to provide the necessary land, imple- 
ments, livestock, etc., for the proper carrying out 
of the work. 

4. Credit shall be given only for work done 
on approved projects which projects shall form 
a part of the regular and systematic course of in- 
struction. It is recommended that such courses 
be progressive as well as systematic. For ex- 
ample, soils, plant growth and culture, the pro- 
duction of farm crops, orchard crops, an:mal 
husbandry, dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry, 
insect and fungus pests, etc. 

5. In the planning of a course in agriculture 
and the enrollment of pupils in same, provision 
should be made for absence from school at the 
proper season for parts, or entire days, or suc 
cessive days, for the preparation of the soil, the 
planting or cultivation of crops, ete., the labor 
upon which should be counted as attendance at 
school. In all such cases a written report should 
be required setting forth briefly the nature of the 
project, the methods employed, results, if any, 
attained, and the time put in. These reports 
should be kept as any other laboratory reports 
until the end of the term, and form a part of the 
basis of the credit. 

6. Credit shall be given for time put in before 
or after school (or during school hours), on such 
projects as livestock feeding, dairying, poultry 
husbandry, etc., if carried out in connection with 
a definite and approved project and as a part of 
a systematic course of instruction on the subject. 

7. Every encouragement should be given to 
the pupil to keep strict account of the cost in 
labor and money of any project and of the re- 
turns of the same. He should be encouraged to 
employ and pay assistance on his projects either 
from members of his own family or students of 
the school he attends. 
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The ‘“‘Congressional’”’ 
embodying “tulip” bowl 





“THE 100th PERCENT OF SANITARY EFFICIENCY” 
SAYS UNCLE SAM 


All Glauber bubblers and drinking fountains that have china 
tulip’? bowls have jets of such construction that the 
bubble palpitates a little, 
demonstration of this feature to the U. S. War Department, our 
bubblers were approved for installation ‘‘somewhere in France.”’ 
Germs can’t ‘“‘dance on the bubble”’ of a Glauber fountain, which 
is just where bubblers at the University of Minnesota fell short, 
causing a serious epidemic of tonsilitis. 


an exclusive Glauber idea. 


Ordinary bubblers are worse than common drinking cups 

many of them even have jets exposed so that 
users’ lips can touch them!— 
to be sanitary and are used freely, because of the en- 
tirely unwarranted belief that they will not spread 
disease. 


Don’t buy bubblers by ‘‘rule of thumb’’ and don’t 
let your architect specify that way. 


Our line is complete,—a bubbler for every possible 
condition,—and a splendid assortment of complete 
wall and pedestal fountains. 
tect the lives of the teachers and pupils in your 
schools by selecting 


Glauber Sanitary Bubblers 


THE ONLY KIND 


Guaranteed for Five Years 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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regularly equipped with 
“tulip’’ bowl instead of the 
two bowls as illustrated 
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The public schools of Wenatchee, Wash., were 
closed for four weeks in October in order that 
the children might work in the orchards and 
relieve a serious labor shortage. During the 
working period, the children earned and received 
cash wages amounting to $28,788. The schools 
have a total enrollment of about 1,250 children. 
Mr. G. W. Bohannan is superintendent. 


Ironwood, Mich. In answer to the govern- 
ment’s call Supt. E. T. Duffield recommended to 
the Board of Education night school courses in 
telegraphy, stenography and typewriting. The 
attendance in these departments and the classes 
in cooking, sewing, machine shop, draughting, 
and English to foreigners has already reached 
332. No tuition is charged. Since the class for 
English to foreigners has been started the 
government has reported a remarkable increase 
in the number of aliens taking out first papers. 

The board of aldermen of New York City, on 
December ist, discontinued the $10,000-a-year 
position of William A. Wirt, educational con- 
sultant, who was brought from Gary, Ind., to 
install the work-study-play plan in the schools. 
Opposition to the Gary system in the schools was 
made an issue in the recent municipal campaign 
for the election of a mayor. 

The board of education of Toledo, Ohio, has 
considered plans for the establishment of a spe 
cial school for crippled children. 

Supt. C. B. Gibson of Chatham County, Georgia, 
has been appointed as a co-worker with Dr. 
Frank E. Bunker, in the conduct of a survey of 
the Columbia, S. C., schools. The survey is one 
of a series to be undertaken each year by the 


United States Bureau of Education in connection 
with city school systems. 

The survey experts will consider the entire 
system in its various aspects, including the phy- 
sical condition of the schools, the scope of the 
course of study, cost per capita, administrative 
methods, and local characteristics. The results 
are to be embodied in a complete report to be 
issued by the Bureau of Education. 

Prof. Ayer, of the University of Washington 
has been employed to make a survey of the 
Everett school system. An appropriation of $150 
has been made for the purpose. Prof. Ayer plans 
to deliver a series of twelve lectures of two hours 
each to teachers. 

New York, N. Y. Altho a definite plan of 
action has not been worked out, it is predicted 
by officials in touch with the situation that the 
Gary idea is doomed to extinction in the schools 
of the First City. Pledged to uphold the Gary 
ideas before they were placed upon the board, 
the members have little realized the opposition 
they were to meet on the part of parents. The 
opposition, at first a request for modifications and 
later a demand for elimination, followed by the 
disgraceful school strikes, forced the conviction 
that the administration was forcing something 
upon the taxpayers which they did not want. 

The proposed remedy is to substitute the 
Ettinger plan for the Gary idea. This plan 
relieves the traveling from room to room, as it 
permits a class to remain a half day in each 
room instead of changing every 45 minutes. 

The plan is to effect the reorganization gradu- 
ally, working on a sound and carefully laid out 
scheme. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has ordered the im- 
mediate removal of textbooks used in teaching 
the German language, which contain laudatory 
references to the German Kaiser. The value of 
the books removed is estimated at $3,500. Care- 
fully censored German language books are to be 
substituted for the books removed. 

New York, N. Y. The names of at least 80 
teachers whose loyalty is declared to be “not 
above suspicion” have been presented to the 
board with the recommendation that the teachers 


be suspended. Many of the teachers are in 
schools in sections of the East Side where radi- 
calism is rampant and an effort is being made 
to at least have them transferred to other schools. 


Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has advocated the adop- 
tion of the all-year school organization for the 
elementary and high schools in Des Moines. He 
proposes four terms of twelve weeks each, and 
suggests that children be given the option of 
attending three or four terms each year. 


The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
adopted the recommendation of Supt. F. E. 
Downes reorganizing completely the administra- 
tive and supervisory work in the city schools. 
Following is a partial outline of the new organi- 
zation: 

1. Superintendent. 

2. Attendance Officer and Assistants. 

3. Chief Medical Inspector, Assistant, and 
Nurses. 

4. Supervisors. 

(a) General — Supervisor of Advanced 
Grades, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Super- 
visor of Special Schools and Community Activ- 
ities. 

(b) Special Subjects—Supervisor of Music, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Supervisor of Manual 
Training, Supervisor of Physical Education. 

(c) Assistants. 

5. Supervising Principals. 

(a) Normal Training School Principal— 
one, 

(b) High School Principals—two. 

(c) Intermediate School (Junior High) 
Principals—three. 

(d) Elementary 
principals). 

(e) Head Teacher 
school. 

The new plan is to be introduced gradually, 
but will go into full effect with the opening of 
junior high schools in the near future. 

The Kansas Teachers’ Association, at its recent 
annual meeting, took action favoring the removal 
of the office of state superintendent from the in- 
fluence of politics, making the state board the 
appointive power, and creating the position of 


Principals—ten (group 


one in each elementary 
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TRADE MARK 


1. Wedge adjustment which 
cannot loosen or work down. 
2. Square section solid steel 
desk and chair supports. Desk 
and cHair cannot twist from 
their front facing position. 
3. Desk standard fitted to 
base by a standard taper and 
inned. Cannot twist or 
oosen. 
4. Individual support for 
desk and chair. Prevents seat- 
ed pupil jarring desk. 
S. Base carried forward under 
chair, giving ample foot room. 
6. New process perfect level 
base, making dust proof joint 
with floor. 
7. New process perfect level 
desk bracket. 
8. Independent and non- 
interfering desk and chair 
adjustment. 
9. Weight of pupil directly 
over the center of the sup- 
porting base, giving no lever- 
age to loosen the base from 


and Rattan Furniture for the 
516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore 





Single Pedestal Desk 


Built for those who desire the best in School Furniture 
Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 





the floor. Patent Applied for 
Write for our Single Pedestal Booklet and General School Furniture Catalog 


HEYWoopD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
Rest Room 


(8) 


244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
2653 Arlington St., 
Chicago, III. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal 











DO YOU KNOW 


THAT THE NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR IS DESIGN- 
ED ON ANATOMIC PRINCIPLES AND IS MADE TO 
FIT THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GRADES, HIGH 
SCHOOL, VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, DRAWING 
CLASSES, AND LECTURE ROOMS? 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Educational Equipment Company, Inc. 


Makers of the NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR, for 
Kindergarten, Grade, High and Technical Schools 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 








assistant superintendent who shall have charge 
of a teachers’ employment agency. 

The members also commended the administra 
tion of State Supt. W. D. Ross and pledged him 
full support in the pursuance of his educational 
policies, favoring 16 years as the age limit of 
compulsory school attendance; providing for the 
approval of plans of all new buildings by a state 
board consisting of the state superintendent, 
state architect and secretary of the state board 
of health; favoring compulsory health super- 
vision; placing all schools on an equal financial 
basis thru making the county the unit of taxa- 
tion and excluding cities of the first and second 
class from such unit; urging a legislative com 
mittee of five, appointed by the president of the 
association for two years, with expenses up to 
$300 paid by the association. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The departmental plan has 
been introduced in the Brown Street School upon 
the recommendation of Supt. M. C. Potter. 

Toledo, O. A special school for crippled chil 
dren has been established. About ten children 
are eligible for admission to classes. 

Supt. S. W. Rabb of Laurinburg, N. C., has 
resigned his position in order that he may enter 
the field work of the overseas service of the Y. 
M. C. A. 

A. C. Roberts, principal of the high school at 
Everett, Wash., has been elected superintendent 
of schools to succeed C. R. Frazier. 

Supt. P. N. Haughtelin of the Ironton-Crosby, 
Minn., schools has been drafted for army service. 
M. G. Randolph has been appointed acting super 
intendent during Mr. Haughtelin’s absence. 

The provost marshal general at Washington, 
D. C., has placed on school boards thruout the 
country the responsibility of deciding whether 
married women shall hold teaching positions 
while their husbands are in service. In some 
cities a man with an ex-teacher wife may be 
drafted if his wife can support herself. In 
others, where married women are barred, the 
husbands may plead dependency as grounds for 
exemption. 

The newly organized department of school 
boards of North Carolina held its first meeting 
November 28-30, at Charlotte, in connection with 


the state teachers’ association. Among the sub- 
jects discussed at the meeting were: How may 
schools be properly financed; How may the health 
of children be best conserved; Safety and proper 
heating in schools; Lighting and ventilation; 
What the cotton mills are doing in an educa- 
tional way. The officers of the school board sec- 
tion are: President, A. H. Boyden; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George M. Rose, Jr.: Secretary, C. H. Ire- 
land. 

The federal grand jury has launched a search 
ing investigation into the conduct of the Chicago 
school board as a result of charges that Socialis 
tic candidates have been permitted to use school 
buildings and churches in which they have male 
seditious speeches and distributed un-American 
literature. Socialist candidates have made some 
forty speeches in public schools, despite the fact 
that the local Bar Association called attention to 
the use being made of the buildings. 

Scranton, Pa. The board has granted the jani 
tors in the schools increases of $2 per room, 
making an increase of $1,356 in the monthly 
payroll. The schedule provides for the following 
increases: No. 1 school, $55 to $63; No, 2 
echool, $55 to $63; No. 3 school, $55 to $67; No. 
4 school, no increase; No. 5 school, $30 to $40; 
No. 6 school, $50 to $60; No. 7 school, $55 to $70; 
No. 8 school, $70 to $80; No. 9 school, $55 to $63; 
No. 10 school, $55 to $67; city building annex, 
$25 to $30; high school, $60 to $70; and assist 
ants, $35 to $40. 

As a means of conserving fuel, the Christmas 
vacation of the Chicago schools was extended 
from December 21 to January 7. The arrange 
ment saved several thousand tons of coal in that 
firing up for December 24 and for January 2, 3 
and 4 was obviated. 

Shortage in the.supply of natural gas has com 
pelled the Pittsburgh board of education to con 
vert 55 gas burning heating plants in as many 
school buildings so that soft coal may be used as 
fuel. The change involved a heavy expense not 
anticipated in the budget and has halted for the 
present the board’s program of installing smoke 
consumers in all hand-fired coal-using heating 
boilers. At present 25 old schools and eight new 


buildings have consumers and it is planned to 
spend $50,000 for additional consumers in 1918 
Mr. C. L. Wooldridge, superintendent of build- 
ings, estimates that the total cost of making all 
the schools smokeless will be $500,000 

Business Manager Arthur Kinkade of Decatur, 
Ill., has recommended that the board employ a 
school carpenter and that a stipulated salary be 
paid the school treasurer. 

Greensburg, Pa. The school board has ordered 
that a thoro investigation of textbooks be made 
with a view of eliminating any speech, song, 
music or words which laud the German Kaiser. 

The school board of Milwaukee has adopted a 
resolution of the special studies committee pro 
viding for the gradual elimination of foreign 
language instruction in public schools. The reso- 
lution reads: 

Resolved, that not more than one foreign lan 
guage shall be taught in one and the same build 
ings; and that, after the first fortnight of each 
semester, foreign language instruction shall be 
discontinued in any school building where fewer 
than half of the enrollment entitled to such in 
struction actually enroll in foreign language 
classes; and that foreign language instruction 
thruout the grades shall be progressively discon 
tinued as those now taking it finish the work, 
except that groups of not less than twenty pupils 
each of the same classification in departmental 
ized grammar grades desiring to take a foreign 
language may do so, and that all rules or parts 
of rules in conflict with this resolution are here 
by rescinded. 

New York, N. Y. The board recently ordered 
that the vacation period be fixed from December 
21 to January 2. The extension of time permits 
the saving of more than six hundred tons of coal 

A bill enlarging the membership of the New 
York board of education from seven to 21 mem 
bers, and making the board elective instead of 
appointive, was recently considered at the recent 
meeting of Democratic city officials on the school 
question. The sentiment of the incoming Board 
of Estimate is against a board of fewer members 
and a paid board, while the idea of removing the 
schools from the influence of the city adminis- 
tration seems to have found favor 
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The Original and Only Single Pedestal 
made from Drawn and Pressed Steel 


Electrically welded into a composite unit 

Completely Sanitary— 
Developed by us for and adopted exclusively 
by the St. Louis Board of Education 





The Original Desk with separate Seat 


made with Tubular and Pressed Steel Supports 


Electrically welded into a composite unit 





Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk 


Model B 
The ideal Desk for the class room—Can 
be moved easily and quickly—Affords 


Type X 


every convenience found in any type of desk. 
Material Selected Oak. 
Steel parts electrically welded. 


Made in six sizes 


AMERICAN SEATING | OMPANY 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Furnishings 
for Schools, Churches, Theatres 
and all Public Buildings 


Desk 


For the Class Room 
Acme Plate Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


Adjustable Window 
Shades 


General Supplies 


Floor Coverings 
Cork Carpet 
Amasole Leather Mats 
Rubber Mats 
Wire Mats 


Deanenenennet dounense 94 douannanen 


Janitor’s Supplies 
Sweeping Compound 
Brushes 
Mops 


Eraser Cleaners 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


General Offices 
1030 Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
119 West 40th Street 70 Franklin Street 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The only Combination Desk made with 
Tubular Steel Supports electrically 

welded into a composite unit— 

A Desk of multifold Utility and Economy— 


Noiseless Hinge—50% of all schools equipped 
with this type of desk in 1916— 





The Standard Opera Chair for School Auditoriums- 

Seat and back is of laminated hardwood con- 
struction— 

Form fitting seat 

Supports are of Tubular Steel 

electrically welded into a composite unit- 

Noiseless Hinge 

Self contained—All parts united and interlocked 

in process of manufacture—No assembling 

of small parts, bolting, etc. 

An Indestructible Chair 





A Tablet Arm Assembly Chair with a patented 
Unbreakable Mechanism for folding the 
writing Arm 

Supports are of Semi-Steel Bridge Construction. 
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Movable Desk 





STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 
LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 
SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 
EARLY BUYING is respectfully 
suggested. We offer a 
SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Movable Desks 
at reduced 














prices, 





Auditorium 
Chair 





Stationary Desk 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















THE “STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 











Patented 


SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shape 

Plain in design with no dust crevices.* Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
ends to free dust All woodwork finished with shellae only, not a high lustre 

Solid cherry woodwork, the best of all woods Metal parts entirely of steel 
japanned an olive green shade—soft to the eye Metal pen groove ave | m tl 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish. Noiseless close-folding seat 

This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 
put on the market 

A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible t uston 
long distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest sehool 
desk factory in this country 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


* Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 


and smooth? 








Sanitary Steel Furniture 
Modern Equipment 








A Sanitary Adjustable Movable Chair Desk 


LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


The Columbia Catalogue is just off the press. Have 
you received a copy? If not, kindly write for one. 





Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 
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COLUMBIA St#2© Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Correspondence invited. Let us send you illustrations and 


detailed description. Write 
THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO 
llth and Market Sts 


Boston, Mass 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
224 Congress St. 
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Mr. Superintendent: 


The Greater Flexibility of 
Empire Movable and Adjustable Chair Desks 








Due to their 
peal to you a 






PATENTED Aus: 22, 1310 


1917 


MODEL ‘‘W”’ 


EMPIRE 


42 Elm St. 





Adjustments are five in number. 


exclusive adjustments, will ap- 
s it has to all progressive edu- 
cators who are using them. 


They are strong, simple, dur- 
able and hygienic. 


Height of desk top. 
Tilting desk top. 


Detachable desk top for Auditorium 
and Social Center Work. : 


Plus and minus. 


Lifting desk top, permitting entrance 
from the front and eliminating the 
necessity for a space between desks 
in group formation. 


op, Ave. 22, 1916 
PATENTED jy 3, i907 





Write us for circulars and prices. 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to figure on your requirements. 


SEATING COMPANY, Inc. 


MODEL ‘“S”’ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed one of four associ- 
ate superintendents and Director of Industrial 
Training in the schools of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lea- 
vitt will perform the duties of two offices which 
have been vacant for some months. 

Mr. Fred P. Austin, of La Junta, Colo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pen- 
dleton, Ore. Mr. Austin was for nine years super- 
intendent at Leadville and for the past five years 
at La Junta. 

Mr. O. P. Stewart, formerly assistant state 
superintendent of instruction of Nebraska, has 
arnnounced his candidacy for the office of state 
Buperintendent. 

Mr. Henry M. Leipziger, lecturer and educa 
tor, died December Ist at New York City, at the 
age of 63. Mr. Leipziger had been supervisor of 
lectures for the board and was a well known lee- 
turer on educational and ethical subjects. 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
announced his retirement after January 15, 1918, 
When the new board of education is to go into 
office. Supt. Emerson has been connected with 
the schools for 44 years and has held the office of 
superintendent for 25 years. He was 70 years 
old on January first 

Mr. H. H. Baish, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Altoona, Pa., has been appointed secre 
tary of the Teachers’ Retirement Board of Penn 
sylvania Mr. Dimner Beeber, of Philadelphia, 
is chairman 

Mr. K. R. Edmunds, Principal of the McKinley 
School, Spokane, Wash., has entered the Federal 
Service for the period of the war. 

Mr. Joseph G. Edgerly, retired superintendent 


of the Fitchburg, Mass., schools, was the guest of 
honor at the Fitchburg Normal School on Decem- 
ber 3rd, where a program was given to commem- 
orate the anniversary of his entrance into school 
teaching. Mr. Edgerly began his career as an 
educator in a small town in New Hampshire 
sixty years ago. For almost 25 years he was 
superintendent at Fitchburg. Mr. Edgerly was 
presented with sixty carnations by a delegation 
of sixty boys and girls 

Supt. Fred H. Nickerson of Medford, Mass., 
has been elected president of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents. 

Supt. John D. Shoop of Chicago, who recently 
suffered a nervous breakdown, has recovered and 
returned to his office. 

Mr. Grover C. Bowman, of Westport, Conn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Enfield, to succeed E. B. Sellew. Mr. Bowman is 
a graduate of Williams College and has received 
honorary degrees from Yale Universary and Co- 
lumbia University. In 1912 he took charge of 
the union schools at Westport and Fairfield, and 
in 1914 was elected superintendent of schools 
and principal of the high school at Westport. 

Supt. C. R. Frazier of Everett, Wash., has 
resigned to become state director for training 
vocational teachers in the state of Washington 
Mr. Frazier’s duties will include the supervision 
of training courses at the University of Washing- 
ton and at the State College. He will also un- 
dertake some supervision of vocational extension 
courses. 

Sebastian Lake, for the past three years an 
instructor in the high school at Sac City, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools to suc 
ceed T. B. Stewart. 

Guy V. Whaley of Vallejo, Cal., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at San Diego, succeed- 
ing Duncan MacKinnon. San Diego has a popu- 
lation of approximately 80,000 and its school 
system is recognized as one of the best in the 
country. 

Wm. H. Slayton, of Claremont, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Portsmouth, 
succeeding James N. Pringle. Mr. Slayton is a 


graduate of Dartmouth College and has been 
superintendent at Claremont since 1913. 

Wm. B. Creager, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Sullivan, Ind., died at his home in 
Los Angeles, Cal., early in December. He was 
for a number of years a member of the board 
of trustees of the Indiana Normal School. 


DEATH OF EDWIN P. SEAVER. 

Edwin P. Seaver, 79 years of age, for 24 years 
superintendent of Boston’s public school system, 
died at New Bedford, Mass., on December 8. He 
had been ill for many months. 

Mr. Seaver was born in 1838 at Northboro and 
educated in the schools there. He later attended 
the Bridgewater Normal School and completed 
his schooling at Harvard. He taught school in 
East Stoughton, afterward coming to New Bed- 
ford as instructor in Friends’ Academy. He 
taught here during the period of the Civil war, 
leaving in 1865 to take up a tutorship and assist- 
ant professorship at Harvard, in mathematics. 
He remained at Harvard for nine years, leaving 
the university to assume the head mastership of 
Boston English High School. At this school his 
regime was so successful that in 1880 he was 
appointed as superintendent of the Boston schools 
and held the position for 24 years, retiring in 
1904. 

Many features of the present day educational 
system in Boston were introduced by him and 
are now regarded as indispensable. 

He is survived by a wife, five sons and a 
daughter. 


The board of education of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
has adjusted the salaries of teachers and janitors 
to correspond with the greatly increased cost of 
living. All teachers in the elementary schools 
including principals and kindergartners have 
been voted an increase of $50 per year. The 
board has also unanimously voted an additional 
raise of $50 a year for grade teachers to take 
effect after September 1, 1918, and $100 for high 
school teachers beginniag September 1, 1918. 

All janitors will receive an increase of $10 per 
month. The attendance officer, school nurse and 


the superintendent’s secretary have also been 
given increases. 
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The Eastern High 
School of Balti- 
more, Md., is 
finish’ed with 
Liquid Velvet. 





Pyramid Floor Finish. 


1300 Washington Ave. 





ALL OF THE LIGHT 
WITH NONE OF THE GLARE 


O’Brien’s Liquid Velvet has proven the ideal finish for 
the walls and ceilings of schools because it reflects all 
of the light without glare. Liquid Velvet is a flat, 
lusterless enamel that is as durable as the surface to 
which it is applied. Hundreds of schools insist on 


WL 


Rooms and halls finished with this washable finish may 
be kept spotlessly clean by washing the Liquid Velvet 
covered walls with plain soap and water. Will not 
fade, chip or peel. No odor while applying. Eco- 
nomical because of great spreading qualities. Made in 
white and 24 colors. Write for booklet and color chart. 


Other O’Brien products especially adapted for use in 
schools are Flexico White Enamel, Master Varnish and 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


Varnish Makers for Nearly Half a Century. 
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South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK 








THOMAS 
Secondary Clocks 


FOR SCHOOLS 


HERE uniform time through- 

out a building is desired, a 
Secondary System is the modern 
and efficient method to employ. All 
clocks are synchronous with the 
master clock and confusion and loss 
of time arising from difference in 
self contained clocks is 
avoided. Catalog, specifications and 
suggestions on request. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 


SETH 


Established 1813 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Tho the Missouri laws of 1913, p. 721, require 
the ballot to contain the words “For organiza- 
tion” and “Against organization,” where the 
notices apprised the voters of the nature of the 
meeting, ballots containing the words “For con- 
solidation” and “Against consolidation are held 
sufficient.—State ex rel. Richart v. Stouffer, 197 
S. W. 248, Mo. 

Where county superintendent resided in neigh- 
borhood of proposed consolidated district and 
went over and examined territory, number of 
square miles, size and financial ability of dis- 
tricts, he complied with the Missouri laws of 
1913, p. 722, 4 3, requiring inspection.—-State ex 
rel. Richart v. Stouffer, 197 S. W. 248, Mo. 


School District Taxation. 

A township advisory board cannot be compelled 
on demand of township trustee to make appro- 
priation for building a schoolhouse greater than 
is needed, and not within the township’s financial 
ability —Steiger v. State, 116 N. E. 913, Ind. 


Teachers. 

The mere fact that there was a conspiracy be- 
tween certain members of the board to discharge 
teacher would not render the discharge unlawful, 
or beyond the powers of the board—Morse v. San 
Diego High School Board of Education of City 
of San Diego, 166, p. 839, Cal. App. 

Under the California pol. code, { 1617, subd. 7, 
subtit. “b,” as to employment of teachers the 
board of education may dispense with the ser- 
vices of a teacher without making charges 
against his competency or character.—Morse Vv 





San Diego High School Board of Education of 
City of San Diego, 166, p. 839, Cal. App. 

Under the California pol. code, § 1617, subd. 7, 
subtit. “b,” the sole condition to validity of dis 
charge of teacher by the board of education is 
that due notice on or before the tenth day of 
June, of the fact that the services will not be 
required for the ensuing year, be given.—Morse 
v. San Diego High School Board of Education of 
City of San Diego, 166, p. 839, Cal. App. 

The mere fact that a rule required subcom 
mittee of the board of education to give notice 
that it would not recommend a teacher for re 
election was not complied with did not invalidate 
the discharge of a teacher by the board.—Morse 
v. San Diego High School Board of Education of 
City of San Diego, 166, p. 839, Cal. App. 

Under the Greater New York Charter, § 1092, 
as amended by the New York laws of 1905, ¢ 
661, and laws of 1914, c. 476, the board of educa 
tion may direct that money deducted from teach 
er’s salary for absence and credited to retirement 
fund may be withdrawn, when afterwards it ex- 
cuses such absence.—People ex rel, Parrott v 
Cook, 166, N. Y. S., 637, N. Y. Sup. 

A petition requesting submission to voters for 
their rejection or approval of question of issuing 
bonds for purpose of building consolidated schoo] 
is held sufficient.—Trustees of Walton School v 
Board of Sup’rs of Covington County, 75 So. 833, 
Miss. 

LEGAL NOTES. 

The sectarian schools of Cook County, Illinois, 
have won an important victory thru a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court to the effect that 
it is legal for the county to furnish aid to juve- 
niles in schools where religious instruction is 
given. The decision of the Supreme Court re 
verses a ruling of the lower court and is ex 
pected to release appropriations of 1916 amount 
ing to approximately $250,000. 

The tangle of litigation in which more than 
$4,000,000 of state aid for Minnesota public 
schools is tied up, has been made more compli- 
cated thru the institution of mandamus proceed- 
ings begun when a distribution of a large part 
of the fund seemed about to take place. The 





1917 legislature appropriated $1,070,193 to pay 
deficits and the item was vetoed by the governor. 

The governor later obtained an opinion from 
the state’s attorney general that the deficits could 
be paid from available school aid funds, and 
after a controversy, the state high school board 
ordered payments of about $500,000 of deficits to 
high and grade schools. The situation seemed in 
a fair way of settlement when the mandamus 
suit was brought. 

Mr. H. L. Hitchcock, who has been elected as a 
socialist to membership on the Cleveland Board 
of Education, has been questioned by the county 
prosecutor concerning his loyalty to the govern- 
ment of the United States. Mr. Hitchcock has 
been obliged to swear to his oath of office before 
a notary before being seated 

Corporation Counsel Rann of Buffalo has ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that the appoint 
ment of Charles F. Reif and F. H. Wing as super- 
visors in the school department by the board of 
education has been made properly. 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina has dis 
missed the suit against the State Board of Edu- 
cation to have the recent textbook adoption set 
aside on the ground that the intent of the legis 
lature was that not more than 50 per cent of 
new books might be adopted at a single session. 
The opinion which was rendered by Associate 
Justice Watts, holds that the intent of the legis- 
lature was that 50 per cent of the books adopted 
every five years were to retain their value and 
not be discarded and rendered valueless 

The Yeomans textbook law, empowering boards 
of education in cities and counties of Georgia to 
supervise the sale of school books, has been a 
pronounced success, according to a financial re- 
port on the sale of books in Atlanta issued by 
Business Manager L. M. Landrum 

The report shows that the gross receipts of the 
sale of schoolbooks this fall was $10,000 and that 
the profits on these sales amounted to $1,226.90. 
It is estimated that parents of children were 
saved approximately $1,500 thru the selling of 
books on the fifteen per cent profit plan. 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


HE pupil who goes to a school where 
neatness and order prevail will acquire 
neat and orderly habits. 


Durand Steel Lockers are more than a 
They are a good influ- 
They teach care, cleanliness, and 
respect for one’s own and others’ property. 


Besides which, Durand Steel Lockers offer 
protection against fire and against the 
spread of colds and sickness. 


mere convenience. 
ence. 


locker has 


Durand Steel Lockers are made with 
the best materials and the finest work- 
manship that we can obtain. 
its individual Yale lock. 


Send for catalogue showing styles 
of lockers for all purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Every 








1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 921 Vanderbilt Building 
Chicago New York 
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URGES CARE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

State Supt. T. H. Harris, in an open communi 
cation to school officials of Louisiana urges better 
care of school properties as a matter of good busi- 
ness. He writes: 

It is poor business policy to neglect the school 
plants. The schoolhouses should be kept painted 
and in other respects in a state of thoro re- 
pair. The school furniture should be protected 
and from time to time revarnished. The out- 
houses should be regularly whitewashed and kept 
in sanitary condition. The school premises 
should be kept free of paper, trash and other 
debris; and the fences enclosing the school 
premises should be kept in repair and white- 
washed or painted at regular intervals 

The reports indicate that many of the school- 
houses have never been painted and that others 
which were painted years ago are badly in need 
of fresh paint and of renovation in other re- 


spects. Some of the school funds should be used 
to keep the school plants in a proper state of 
repair. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A six-mill tax rate, an ad- 
vance of one mill, has been adopted by the board, 
making available approximately $10,609,518 for 
next year. 

Approximately $2,570,147 will be required to 
maintain and operate the schools of Portland, 
Ore., and to pay bond sinking fund and interest 
charges, during the next year. Of this total, 
$2,483,000 will be used for the actual operation 


will be used to pay sinking fund and interest 
charges on outstanding bonds. 

The State Council of Defense of Illinois has 
requested that school buildings be used for pub- 
lic meetings called for patriotic purposes. The 
Council believes that it is most important that 
all public school buildings, court houses, and 
other public buildings thruout the state shall be 
made and kept available at all times during 
appropriate hours for public gatherings whose 
purpose is the dissemination of action to sup- 
port the country. 

Community centers have been opened in 43 
Chicago school buildings. 

The city school board of Seattle, Wash., upon 
the suggestion of Supt. Frank B. Cooper, has 
decided to give the elementary schools first con 
sideration in the erection of new buildings, A 
building program has been outlined which pro- 
vides for the erection of a number of grade build- 
ings and for a junior high school system to re- 
lieve the high schools. 

The Chicago board has lost $90,250 because 
it failed to report to the state auditor the excess 
cost of educating delinquent children. Altho the 
new board had from July lst to the third week in 
August to make the report to the state officers, 
no report was made. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school board is facing 
a loss of $84,000 in finances thru a failure to 
transfer to the credit of the schools the amount 
to which they were entitled. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. An increase 
tenths of a mill in the school levy 
adopted by the board. The 
utilized $24,000 unexpended 
revenue of the old levy. 

The school district of Greeley 
pend $107 
year, of 
taxation. 

The disbursements from the general fund of 
the Duluth schools exceeded the receipts by 
$66,622 during the month of October, according 
to a report of the treasurer. The overdraft was 
$69,934 and was due to unforseen expenditures. 
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,200 for school purposes during the next 
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ducted a careful examination of the school plant 
to determine where waste space might be elim- 
inated and available room utilized. A total of 
eleven additional classrooms have been provided 
thru minor alterations and shifting of classes, 
while twenty were previously readjusted. It is 
estimated that fifty additional rooms can be pro- 
vided, with a saving of $15,000 for each room. 

Portage, Wis. In the adoption of a central 
school system the city is burdened with con- 
siderable idle school property which it proposes 
to sell at auction. It is planned to convert part 
of the property into public parks, 

State School Commissioner C. N. Kendall has 
reported that the school properties of the state 
of New Jersey have increased from $69,000,000 to 
$74,000,000 during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917. During the same period the cost of in- 
struction was 26 cents per day per pupil in 
attendance and the hour cost was five cents. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee of 
the board has set aside $300,000 from the 
revenues for 1918 with which to compensate 
teachers during the next term. The fund is in 
the nature of a bonus to be distributed among 
teachers receiving a salary of less than $2,000 a 
year. 

Baltimore, Md. Increases in the salaries of 
nearly 1,500 teachers approximating $87,000 and 
provision for two new schools have been granted 
by the Board of Estimate. The maximum pay of 
elementary teachers has .been advanced from 
$800 to $850. 

Other increases were: 130 first-year substi- 
tutes, from $444 to $500; 103 first-year teachers, 
from $500 to $550; one kindergarten teacher, 
from $400 to $450, and one kindergarten assist- 
ant, from $350 to $400. 

Provision was made for 38 new teachers next 
year for the elementary schools and 6 for the 
secondary schools, including one each for the 
City College, the Eastern and Western High 
Schools and the Polytechnic Institute, 

Tacoma, Wash. The board has increased its 


salary budget by $14,115 to provide increases for 
principals, high school teachers, nurses and jani- 
tors. Principals have been given increases of 
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CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 




















OF LIGHT 


SPECIFY 


OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 


with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 








Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


EVER - 


OUR SPECIAL 


BRACKETS 
SHADES 


No. 86 & No. 87 BUT 
DOES NOT 
ARE DARKEN 


DESIGNED TO 


CAN BE 
ASSIST LAUNDERED. 
DOES NOT 
IN CORRECT BREAK, FRAY 
OR RAVEL. 
RESULTS 


If your school 
supply house can- 
not furnish sam- 
ples or quotations, 
write us direct. 














218-219 West Ohio St., Chicago 






LAS TINC -TRANSLUCENT 


You will grant that 
adjustable shades 
are the right thing 
for schools. 


This shade, which 
we offer for your 
consideration, will 
not jamb or stick 
and is very easily 
adjusted. 


If operator loses con- 


trol of cord, shade 





will be held in place 
by automatic catch 
pulley. 


If interested in 
shades for other 
types of windows, 
write us. We have 
them. 


Be Ee Fe 
SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self -Balancing Adjustablk 
Shade Fixtures 














$60 a year; high school teachers have been given 
increases of $60 a year, excepting those who have 
reached the maximum, and these received in- 
creases of $25; grade teachers have been given 
increases of $60 and janitors and engineers $5. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing that school buildings shall 
be used outside of school hours for meetings 
having for their purpose the practical and moral 
support of the government in the present war 
The action was taken as a conservation measure 

The proposed expenditures of the school dis- 
trict of Portland, Ore., for the year 1918 amount 
to $2,570,147, or $302,358 less than the appropria- 
tions for last year. Of the total amount, it is 
proposed to raise $1,746,500 thru a special tax 
levy. 

The finance committee of the Pittsburgh board 
of education has recommended that the school 
tax levy for the next year be fixed at 6% mills. 
This will permit the board to take care of emer- 
gency increases in salaries, for 2,934 principals, 
supervisors, teachers and janitors and increases 
for 211 part-time women and cleaners, totaling 
$291,366 distributed among 3,135 employes. 

The Appellate Court of Cook County, (Ill.) has 
declared the present Chicago board of education 
to be legally constituted and in rightful charge of 
the city schools. The decision fixes the legality 
of the board’s appointment by the mayor and in 
turn the appointment of the superintendent, the 
business manager and the attorney appointed by 
the board. 

The schools of Homestead, Pa., have entered 
enthusiastically upon war service. In the Second 
Liberty Loan drive, the pupils and teachers pur- 
chased 302 bonds of a total value of $17,800 
Both pupils and teachers co-operated in selling 
bonds, and placed an order for 129 bonds at a 
total of $9,950. 

The schools are organizing in the Junior Red 
Cross movement. The home-making department 
has organized a class to meet once a week to do 
Red Cross sewing. The hopeful feature is that 
the children are learning the art of knitting dur 
ing the leisure time they have. Practically all 
the boys of the high school are obligating them- 
selves to earn money for the National Y. M.C. A 
War Work Fund. 
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Seatile, Wash. The board has ruled that card 
parties and dancing, even in the interest of war 
charities, shall not be given in the school build- 
ings. 

San Antonio, Tex. The board has prohibited 
drinking, smoking and chewing by janitors in 
the employ of the schools. Violation of the rule 
will be followed by dismissal. 

The Oregon State Board of Education has 
adopted a rule fixing a standard for work in high 
schools of the state. The rule reads: 

“After December 1, 1917, no standard high 
school shall accept work done in a non-standard 
or non-accredited secondary school, and students 
of such schools, before being admitted to any 
standard high school, must pass written examina- 
tions in those subjects in which they apply for 
high school credits. 

“The examinations must be conducted by the 
principal of the high school and the examination 
questions and manuscripts must be filed in his 
office for the inspection of the superintendent of 
public instruction or one of his representatives.” 

Detroit, Mich. The board has rescinded rules 
directed against the employment of married 
women as teachers and the hiring of aliens for 
clerical work The board’s action permits the 
filling of vacancies which exist in the schools. 

The Chicago board of education has adopted a 
rule requiring that all resolutions be submitted 
to a committee of five for consideration before 
they are called up for action. The immediate in 
tent of the rule is to prevent the continuance of 
unseemly discussions and acrimonious debates 
which have characterized the board’s meetings 


since July, 1917. Minority members of the board 
led by Mr. Jacob Loeb, have characterized the 
plan as a “gag” intended to prevent the three 
minority members from expressing themselves. 

The joint committee on school administration 
and buildings and grounds of the Chicago board 
has recommended that the board adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“That leave of absence be granted to all em 
ployes of the Board of Education who enter the 
military or naval service of the United States, 
during the period of such service, and that all 
positions so vacated be held open until the return 
of such employes.” 


Albany, N. Y. The board has adopted a recom- 
mendation of its special committee providing for 
the elimination of seditious words and actions in 
schools. The rules read: 

No person not directly connected with the 
schools shall be allowed to address any audience? 
of either children or adults, or both, without 
written permission from the superintendent of 
schools to the principal of the school, or to the 
presiding officer of the meeting 

very person employed by this board whose 
general conduct since the beginning of the war, 
indicates that he is not loyal to the country and 
to its ideals, shall be dismissed from further em 
ployment. 

Omission to do acts in support of the country 
and its government under such circumstances as 
a loyal citizen should do, and omission to ex 
press loyalty to the country and the government 
as a loyal citizen should, shall be considered 
prima facie evidence of disloyalty 

A committee of three shall be appointed to 
further this measure and to investigate any in 
difference on the part of employes of the board 
toward the success of America in the war, any 
omission to act for war measures, and in general 
to investigate the attitude of employes of the 
board. 

The committee upon the discovery of facts in- 
dicating that any employe of the board for any 
reason other than conscientious objections to 
war, is not in sympathy with America, shall 
report the same to the board 
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Architect, Edwin M. Gee. 


And why 





or transmit sound. 


Eliminates buckling of wood lath. 


sical effort. 


1502 Arrott Building 








Cherry School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Plastered thruout with Hydrated Lime Plaster. 





Makes walls porous and dead so that they do not reflect 
Can be easily straightened and darbied on the walls. 
Will adhere to tile or concrete walls. 


On account of its plasticity it is applied with less phy- 


Send for our bulletin, “Standard Plaster for School Construction.” 











of the 


NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


KEEPING PACE WITH 
PROGRESS 


All of the Toledo (Ohio) schools 
erected within the past few years, 
are plastered thruout with 
“Hydrated Lime Plaster” for 
scratch and brown coats. 


Droppings can be retempered and used. 

Requires less lime for white coating. 

Has a high fire resistance. 

When wet up, the mortar can be used that day or can be 
allowed to stand several days before using. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster is a strictly modern, up-to-date, lime 
plaster, particularly adapted to school construction. 


It is full of valuable information. 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


Pittsburgh, 
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NEW SCHEDULE IN ERIE. 

The school board of Erie, Pa., has adopted a 
salary schedule for grade teachers, night school 
teachers and principals of elementary and gram- 
mar schools. The schedule which became effec 
tive at the beginning of the year 1918, provides 
for increases of $50 for all teachers who are be 
low the schedule. Grade teachers are divided in 
to three classes. Teachers who hold provisional 
certificates and are without experience are placed 
in class one, those who have certificates and who 
have had not less than three years’ experience, 
in class two, and those who hold permanent cer 
tificates and have had not less than seven years’ 
experience in class three 

The salary of beginning teachers and assist 
ants in class one will be $55 per month, with in 
creases of $5 per month after two years’ experi- 
ence up to a maximum of $60 per month. In 
Class two, the beginning salary will be $65 per 
month, with increases of $5 until a maximum of 
$75 is reached In class three, the beginning 
salary will be $80 per month, with increases of 
$5 per month until a maximum of $900 per year 
ie reached In eighth grades and departmental 
groups, the maximum is $950 per year 

Any teacher who attends a summer school at 
an approved institution will be credited with one 
year's experience, provided she can show three 
semester credits from the college or university 
attended Teachers who reach the maximum 
Salary in any class may receive increases of $50 
per year if they can present three semester 
credits earned in a college or university until 


two such increases have been received or a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 is reached by teachers in the 
grades below the seventh, and $1,050 by eighth 
grade and departmental teachers. 

Teachers are rated as satisfactory, unsatisfac 
tory and as failures. Those rated as satisfactory 
will be given annual increase of $5.00 per month 
unless they have reached the maximum for the 
class. Those rated as unsatisfactory may be re 
employed without increase of salary, but teachers 
rated as unsatisfactory for two successive years 
shall not be re-employed. Teachers rated as fail 
ures shall not be re-employed., 

To secure the rating of satisfactory, a teacher 
must show a spirit of co-operation, be successful 
in maintaining discipline, in instruction, as 
shown by the progress of her pupils, must pos- 
sess scholarship and professional spirit as evi- 
denced by reading at least two books per year on 
professional subjects prescribed by the Com- 
mittee on Instruction. 

A maximum salary for principals of elementary 
and grammar schools shall be $90.00 per month 
for a one-room building, $95.00 per month for 
a two-room building, $100.00 for a three-room 
building, $105.00 for a four-room building, $107.50 
for a five-room building, $110.00 for a six-room 
building, $112.50 for a seven-room building, 
$115.00 for an eight-room building, $117.50 for a 
nine-room building, $120.00 for a ten-room build- 
ing, $122.50 for an eleven-room building, $125.00 
for a twelve-room building, $127.50 for a thirteen- 
room building, $130.00 for a fourteen-room build- 
ing, $132.50 for a fifteen-room building, $135.00 
for a sixteen-room building, $137.50 for a seven- 
teen-room building, $140.00 for an eighteen-room 
building, $142.50 for a nineteen-room building, 
$145.00 for a 20-room building, $147.50 for a 21- 
room building, $150.00 for buildings containing 22 
rooms and more. 


Only such teachers will be employed as prin- 
cipals of buildings of four or more rooms as are 
eligible to the maximum salary prescribed for 
elementary and grammar school teachers. The 
first year’s employment will be at an increase of 
$7.00 per month over the maximum for grade 
teachers of the highest group and increased for 





each year of satisfactory work by the addition 
of $7.00 per month until the maximum is reached. 

A principal in the service who attends summer 
school at an approved college or university may 
be credited with one year’s additional experience 
and her salary increased accordingly provided 
she presents credits for three semesters’ work. 

A principal who has reached the maximum 
salary for his or her building shall have his or 
her salary increased at the rate of $70.00 per year 
when such principal shall present three semester 
credits earned in a first-class college or university 
in residence, correspondence, or extension courses 
until he or she shall have received two such 
increases. 

Salaries Paid for Night School Teaching. 

The subjects of instruction are arranged in 
three groups. Salary is paid on a sliding scale, 
depending upon the average attendance for the 
pay-period of two weeks of six nights. 

Group one consists of the beginning classes in 
Americanization. Salary is computed on a basis 
of eighteen cents per pupil-night up to an average 
attendance of ten pupils per pay-period; average 
attendance above ten pupils per night is rated as 
bonus, at seven cents per pupil-night up to an 
average attendance of 20 pupils as a maximum. 
Thus, a teacher having an average of ten pupils 
per night would receive ten times eighteen cents 
or $1.80 per night during the pay-period. A 
teacher who succeeded in bringing her attend- 
ance up to sixteen would receive $1.80 plus six 
times seven cents or $2.22 per night. If an 
average attendance of 20 or more is maintained, 
the salary would be $1.80 plus ten times seven 
cents or $2.50 per night. Group two consists of 
advanced Americanization classes, ancient and 
modern languages, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and commercial subjects. The rate for this group 
is 20 cents per pupil-night (average) for the first 
ten and eight cents per pupil-night bonus for 
each pupil up to an average of 20 pupils as a 
maximum Group three consists of drafting 
practice, shop sketching, electricity, electrical 
practice, sewing, dressmaking, cookery, shop 
mathematics, carpentry, cabinet making, pattern 
making, printing, sheet metal, and chemistry. 
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If You Specify a G & G Telescopic Hoist 


One man with a G&G Telescopic Hoist can easily, 
safely, quietly 'and economically [remove any quantity 


G &G Hoists are in use 
in schools all over the 
country. They are built 
with the one 
reducing the usual noisy 

task of removing ashes 
to a quiet, clean opera- 


G &G Hoists are sturdy | 
in construction and em- | 
body many exclusive 
features. : 


Five different models 
are made to meet all 
conditions. 
glad to send our bulle- 
tin describing them all 
in detail. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN | 
551 West Broadway | 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Automatic Gear Shitting Brake 
Device and Silencer. 


IMPROVED 
SEC TIONFOLD 
PARTTTIONS 





(Patented) 
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Adopted by the lead- 
ing Architects for 
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Clubs, Gymnasiums, 
Office Buildings 
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conditions requir- 
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Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











The rate for this group is 25 cents per pupil-night 
(average) for the first ten and five cents per 
pupil-night bonus for each additional pupil up to 
20 as a maximum. 

In case the average attendance in any class 
should bring the average salary for the term be- 
low the amount paid for ten pupils, the class 
may be discontinued or the class may be con- 
tinued at the lower scale by mutual agreement 
of the teacher and superintendent. 

Principals’ salaries are based on the above 
scale to which there is added 35 cents per evening 
except in the case of the principal of the high 
school who is paid a certain specified sum per 
evening as agreed upon. 

Average Attendance During Pay-Period. 

5 6 7 s y 10 11 
Gr. I...6 we 1.08 1.26 1.44 1.62 1.80 1.87 
Gr. II...1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.08 
Gr. III..1.26 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.55 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
1.94 2.01 2.08 2.15 222 2.29 2.36 2.43 2.50 
2.16 2.24 2.32 2.40 2.48 2.56 2.64 2.72 2.80 
2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.90 2.95 3.00 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The board at Troy, N. Y., has adopted a salary 
schedule providing for a minimum of $550 and a 
maximum of $650, with automatic increases of 
$25 for each year a teacher remains in service. 

Escanaba, Mich. The board has granted in 
creases of $100 to high school teachers and $50 to 
grade teachers. 

Fremont, Neb. The board has granted in 
creases to all teachers whose salarics are under 
$75 per month. Teachers receiving $62.50 a 
month are given increases of $5; those receiving 
from $65 to $75 are given increases of $2.50. 

Cleveland, O. The board has given elementary 
and junior high school teachers salary increases 
amounting to an initial annual raise of $270,000 
Under the schedule, elementary teachers will 
receive $650 a year the first year, with annual 
increases of $50 until $1,200 is reached. The 
maximum for junior high school teachers is 
raised from $1,000 to $1,600. 

Albany, Ga. The board has granted increases 


of $5 per month to all teachers receiving $60 cr 
legs. 

The school board of Hazleton, Pa., has granted 
an appeal of the teachers for an increase :n 
salary under the law passed by the last legisla 
ture. The law gives graduates of normal schcols 
$55 per month to beginners, and allows $60 to 
those who hold certificates showing more than 
two years’ service. 

Knoxville, Tenn. The board has denied in- 
creases in salary to teachers for the reason that 
the school funds are too small to permit the ex- 
penditure. It is estimated that the expenditures 
will reach $275,000 and the resources $235,000, 
leaving an overdraft of about $40,000. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland has pre 
pared a merit salary schedule which provides for 
increases of $270,000, the bulk of which will go 
to elementary teachers. 

The schedule fixes the minimum salary of ele- 
mentary teachers at $650 a year, with annual 
increases of $50 up to a maximum of $1,150. 
Teachers who show special ability will receive 
$1,250 and those whose superiority is particularly 
noticeable will receive $1,500. Junior high school 
principals in buildings of more than 1,000 en- 
rollment, whose minimum is now $1,800, will re- 
ceive a minimum of $2,000, and annual increases 
of $100 up to a maximum of $2,400. Teachers in 
these schools whose salary is now $1,200 will 
reach a maximum of $1,500 thru annual increases 
of $75. 

Under the schedule teachers will reach the 
maximum salary in ten instead of fifteen years 

The teachers of Rochester have petitioned the 
board for an advance of $200 a year in the salary 
of each instructor, because of the high cost of 
living. Supt. H. S. Weet, who spoke before the 
assembled teachers, presented the problem of in 
creased salaries from the standpoint of the board. 
Mr. Weet showed that the usual factors in deter- 
mining salaries are not operative in the matter 
of a special increase. He said in part: 

“The proposed flat increase of $200 a year to 
every teacher would by no means be equitable 
The ideal distribution of an increase made to 


meet special conditions would be based on needs, 
and to do this it was feared that questions would 
have to be asked that would probe too closely 
into private affairs. 

“It would be necessary to determine the obliga 
tions borne by each person and the salary on 
which they were discharged. If one teacher has 
double the obligations of another and only half 
the salary it would be manifestly unfair to give 
both a flat increase to meet the conditions pro- 
duced by the war. 

“No one of us expects to be relieved of sacri- 
fice during this critical period,” said Mr. Weet 
“It would be the intention of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in case a fund was provided, to equalize 
as far as possible sacrifices among the teachers. 
The board also desires to keep in mind that the 
people, the taxpayers, are also involved in this 
sacrifice, and that the city-wide problem of equal- 
izing sacrifice also is extremely perplexing. The 
question for us to decide is, ‘Is it practicable in 
some way to get facts such as I have suggested 
that will be of value in determining the amount 
needed by the Board of Education to make the 
needed increases in salaries?’ ”’ 

Increases of $96 a year for elementary teachers 
and $120 for masters and submasters have been 
decided upon by the Boston school board. The 
increases are as follows: 

Kindergarten assistants, minimum $576, with 
increases of $96 up to a maximum of $956; first 
assistants in kindergartens, minimum $1,052, with 
increases of $96 up to a mamixum of $1,148; 
elementary assistants, minimum $696, with in- 
creases of $96 up to a maximum of $1,368; first 
assistants, elementary, minimum $1,464, with in- 
creases of $96 up to a maximum of $1,560; 
masters’ assistants, minimum $1,464, with in- 
creases of $96 up to a maximum of $1,656; first 
assistants in charge, minimum $1,464, with in- 
creases of $96 up to a maximum of $1,656; sub. 
masters, minimum, $1,500, with increases of $120 
up to a maximum of $2,580; masters, ininimum, 
$2,700, with increases of $120 up to a maximum 
of $3,540; nurses, minimum $804, with increases 
of $96 up to a maximum of $1,092. 
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The doors are hinged together in pairs. 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 





PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Long or high partitions can be operated as easily as small ones 
It is impossible for a Wilson Partition to get out of order. 








PARTITION FOLDED 


Above cuts illustrate Wilson Folding Partitions installed in the Kindergarten Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 


Architects, Starrett & Van Vieck, New York 


THE WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS DO NOT HANG 


For further information send for catalog to 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes and Diffuselite Blinds 


All runners and guides are ball bearing. 
Slate blackboards and automatic folding chalk troughs for schools. 
Automatic jambs allow for swelling or shrinkage of doors. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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URGES WAR ACTIVITIES. 

Mr. E. R. Edwards, high school inspector for 
the state of North Dakota, has issued a letter to 
all superintendents and principals of the state 
urging that the manual training and household 
arts departments pay attention to the service 
which they can render the nation during the 
war. The letter makes clear the plan and scope 
of work which Mr. Edwards advocates both for 
city and rural schools. He writes: 

In view of the fact that our nation and our 
allies are facing a constantly growing need for 
hospital supplies conforming to Red Cross stand- 
ards, you are authorized and urged to have your 
sewing classes use up to two-thirds of the time 
required for credit in sewing in making Red 
Cross bandages, pajamas, ete, and in knitting 
socks and other articles for soldiers. This work 
should be done in school and regular school 
credit in sewing given for it 

The teacher should first of all learn from the 
Red Cross just how to do the things undertaken 
Consult your local Red Cross Branch or your 
County Chapter Chairman or, if your county has 
a Junior Red Cross Chairman, consult him. This 
important work should be carried on whether the 
school is organized as a Junior Red Cross Branch 
or not. All work must be done according to Red 
Cross standards and for school credit must be 
done thru the teachers By following this plan 
your school work will lose nothing in value and 
a most worthy cause will gain. Incidentally you 
will be teaching patriotism in a most practical 
way. 

It is also urged that the boys in manual train 
ing spend as much of this time as is desirable, 
up to two-thirds of it, in making splints and such 
other Red Cross Hospital Supplies as may be 
needed. Consult your local and County Red 
Cross authorities about this also. 


It is also suggested that lower grade children 
could use much of the time now employed in 
what we call “busy work,” which is often of very 
little value, in snipping particles of cloth for 
fracture pillows under Red Cross specifications. 

Nothing in this letter is to be construed as in- 
terfering with the regular work in cooking or as 
relieving schools from responsibility for manual 
training work. It does not mean that the work 
in sewing can be done outside of school and 
school credit given for it. Judgment must be 
used in securing the proper relation between this 
new work and the regular high school work in 
the lines affected. 


DEFINITE POLICY IN WAR WORK. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
issued a statement to school officials in which it 
outlines the policy which should guide in war 
service. The statement is suggestive for school 
boards generally: 

The State Board of Education approves of all 
work in the public schools of the state, either by 
teachers or pupils, or both, that shall aid the 
activities of the Red Cross, the Liberty Loan, or 
any other governmental or state enterprise that 
shall help our soldiers in the field or support our 
government at home. Such activities need not 
and should not interfere with the regular courses 
of study in the schools. In the vocational classes 
the work could be closely correlated with exist- 
ing teaching and practice, and in the academic 
classes it could be done at odd hours or perhaps 
al the pupils’ homes. Such work should not only 
be instructive and helpful to the pupils of the 
public schools, but by giving them a practical 
interest in the conduct of the war, should in- 
culeate a spirit of patriotism and a love of coun 
try making for the very best kind of citizenship 


DEFINITE WAR SERVICE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 

Supt. A. Palmer of Marshalltown, Ia., has 
recently listed 32 specific lines of service which 
have been undertaken in the Marshalltown 
schools While much of the work is done at 
home and none of it interferes with regular 
classwork, the teachers are directing it and are 





giving their help and supervision. The follow- 
ing are the activities: 

1. Pupils cut newspapers 16 inches by 24 
inches for surgical pads for two neighborhood 
clubs. 

2. Pupils are knitting scarfs, wash rags, and 
wristlets for soldiers. 

3. Red Cross boxes are maintained in rooms 
for real sacrifice pennies only. 

4. Pupils supplied one club with newspapers 
for making trench candles. 

5. Many grade pupils report as much as $100 
of their own earnings invested in Liberty Bonds. 
Many pupils also reported wearing old or made 
over garments so their fathers could purchase 
Liberty Bonds. 

6. Grade pupils are sending current magazines 
to camps,—the postage being paid by sacrifice 
money. One girl collected over 500 papers and 
magazines. 

7. One ward gave $16.10, money earned from 
sale of paper, for Armenian rellef. 

8. Two little girls dressed up in Red Cross 
dresses and with an appropriate banner and cup 
interviewed their friends in the interest of Red 
Cross. Result was $5.00 added to the fund. 

9. One ward held a rummage sale and cleared 
$79.30, all of which will be devoted to war relief. 

10. The Seventh Grade girls of one ward are 
making a quilt for the Belgian children. 

11. Fourth Grade boys purchased testaments 
for soldiers with money formerly spent for con- 
fectionary and amusements. 

12. Many of the buildings have prepared com- 
fort kits under the direction of the local Red 
Cross and have them already on their way to 
bring Christmas cheer. The letters which accom- 
panied,—especially those dictated by second 
grade pupils, cannot help but make the loneliest 
heart glad. 

13. Some of the rooms are finding real pleas. 
ure in dressing dolls for the French orphans. 

14. As a measure of home relief the ward chil- 
dren are hunting up outgrown garments, espe- 
cially shoes, and placing them where needed. In 
many cases worn articles have been carefully 
repaired, 
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Texas Recommends 





W. & A. K. Johnston’s la dati 


Maps,Charts and Globes 


The State of Texas, which re- 
cently appropriated $2,000,000 for 
school equipment, specified W. & 
A. K. Johnston’s Maps as standard. 


Schools and boards of education 
that take the pains to investigate 
and carefully compare in buying 
maps always select W. & A. K. 


Johnston’s. 


Send for booklets giving infor- 
» mation on subjects listed below 


(also complete price list): 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


Better Maps 
Chicago 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


also complete price list: 
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15. One ward has sent Christmas presents newspapers, magazines, bottles, rubber and junk 


to those formerly in their building, but now in 
the country’s service. 

16. Afghans, made of 12 inch squares, knitted, 
are being made in many rooms under Red Cross 
directions. 

17. Sixth-grade girls had a party and asked 
guests to contribute to War Relief. A total of 
$8.50 was sent to French and Belgian Orphan 
Fund. 

18. The pupils, old and young, are joining in 
snipping cloth to assist surgical dressing clubs. 

19. One seventh grade is making a fine wool 
comforter for Belgians. 

20. One ward had a Red Cross auction sale 
articles contributed ranging from a potato to a 
pet rabbit. The amount realized was $30.30. 

21. The Domestic Art classes of the seventh 
grade have made 52 warm outing petticoats and 
52 unbleached muslin waists for Belgian orphans. 
The material for the former was scraps left in 
the Red Cross rooms after the cutting of pajamas. 

22. One seventh grade teacher made an in- 
teresting little study in reference to Food Con- 
servation: 

Number of persons in grade, 20; time, Nov. 6- 
Nov. 15, 9 days; number of meals, 540: without 
meat, 471 meals; without white bread, 356 meals; 
without candy, 490 meals; without wheat mix 
ture bread, 444 meals; 9 shows attended during 
9 days. 

23. One ward is saving in anticipation of the 
next issue of Liberty Bonds. 

24. One fifth grade kept acount of the pennies 
which the children saved, but which might have 
been spent foolishly. The amount in a few weeks 
was $7.55. 

25. One seventh grade made fourteen dresses 
of galatea and flannelette for Belgians. The ma- 
terial for the dresses was donated by the princi- 
pal of the building. The sixth grade of the same 
ward made fourteen dresses also. 

26. A number of the buildings have contri- 
buted scrapbooks containing good stories and 
jokes to the Red Cross. These to be sent to 
soldiers. 

27. The boys of one building are collecting 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 


A.8S. B. J. 


Please send booklets on subjects checked, 
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THE GOVERNMENT WIN THE WAR 


Teaching the habits of thrift, and enabling pupils 
to acquire war savings certificates and savings bank 
accounts without involving expense, work, or responsi- 
bility for Boards of Education, Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals or Teachers. 

No more valuable adjunct to the Government 
Campaign could possibly be devised. 

It’s easy, convenient, and safe with the 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 


Thrift 














American Banking Machine Corporation, Saginaw, Mich 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








of all kinds for sale. 

28. A number of the rooms have made picture 
books for little French and Belgian refugee chil- 
dren. 

29. The Domestic Art department is planning 
to teach the girls of the seventh grade to make 
cloth mittens of pieces of bath robes or other 
appropriate materials. These will be placed at 
the disposal of the ward principals. 

30. One ward is planning to commence at once 
the work of making torch trenches in the higher 
grades. 

31. A fourth 
refugee quilt. 

32. The grades have promised 135 scrapbooks 
to the library for their distribution. 

The high school has undertaken activities 
which are far more pretentious in character. 
The students have handed over to the Red Cross 
$150 constituting the proceeds of an entertain 
ment given last June. 

Liberty Bonds were purchased by the junior 
class aS an organization, by the athletic and milli 
tary societies and by individual students. 

The high school boys contributed $1,660 to the 
Y. M. C. A. and the girls $333 to the Y. W. C. A. 
war work fund. The school paper is being sent 
to all members of the Marshalltown High School 
Alumni who are in the service of the nation. 
The high school classes in home economics are 
practicing food economy and household conserva- 
tion. The motto of the department is to save 
food material, gas and time. 

The sewing classes are making pajamas and 
nightingales for the Red Cross and dresses for 
French and Belgian orphans. The sewing classes 
are emphasizing makeover work and the girls are 
encouraged to use materials in old dresses for 
making house dresses for themselves 

The older girls have organized a high school 
club to work on surgical dressings three hours 
a week. The high school has sent a Christmas 
box to the members of its alumni who are in 
France or in American training camps. The sew 
ing class is making a flag for the assembly hall 
and is making a silk service flag for the school 
corridor. 


grade is starting work on a 


A WAR CREED 

The public schools of Newport, Ky., have been 
doing their “bit” in the direction of war service. 
Teachers and students have contributed liberally 
to the Liberty Loan and Y. M. C. A., and Junior 
Red Cross branches have been organized in a 
number of schools. 

As an added feature, Supt. W. P. King has pre- 
pared the following “Creed of an American Citi- 
zen.” The creed has been distributed among the 
principals of the different schools and is being 
used as a basis for instruction along patriotic 
lines. 

The Creed of An American Citizen. 

1. I believe in God, the eternal arbiter of all 
world conflicts. 

2. I believe in my country, my 
my President, first last and always. 

3. I believe in our flag, the unsullied emblem 
of truth, of justice, of honor. 

4. I believe in the American home as the bul- 
work of American liberty. 

5. I believe in the kind of justice my country 
stands for. 

6. I believe in red-blooded, 
adulterated Americanism. 

7. I believe in the men who want to stand up 
and be counted when the issue is between right 
and wrong. 

8. I believe in the citizen who is willing to 
die for the principles of justice as my country 
sees them. 

9. I believe in men—American men—who are 
willing to die that other men of other lands may) 
enjoy the blessings of democracy. 

10. I believe in a loyalty that puts my coun 
try before all other countries. 

11. I believe in an American patriotism that 
knows no allegiance to any land save the land 
that protects my life, vouchsafes my liberties 
and exalts my home 

12. I believe in the abolition of autocracy and 
the elevation of democracy. 

13. I believe in the democracy of my land, 4 
program that challenges the admiration of the 
world 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Insure safety and 
provide security 


by the use on school 
buildings of Sargent Fire 
Exit Door Bolts. They 
operate instantly when 
slight pressure is applied 
to the cross-bar and thus 
permit the quick exit that 
is needed in case of fire or 
panic; they give complete 
security when the doors 
are closed. 


The use of safety devices 
of this kind will go a long 


way toward providing for the 
protection of the lives of pupils 
which is one of the responsibilities 
that goes with membership on 
school boards. 














The bolt shown in the 
illustration is one of a 
number of types, suiting 
different conditions and 
requirements, in which 
we make 








| SARGENT | 
Fire Exit Door Bolts 











P Sargent Hardware is sold by representative 
LLELT dealers in all cities 


Sargent & Company, Manufacturers 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 


Filing Devices and 
Office Systems 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 





N cabinet with the capacity would 
cost more than the desk end « abmet oe - 


looks like a desk, is used 
as a desk, is called a desk, 
but is really a kind of fil- 
ing cabinet built like a 
desk with radically new 
and useful features. 
Comes equipped with 


50 models are offered—-in every possible combina- complete special systems 
tion to be desired. Thus you get a desk equipped ; 
with complete ‘‘ Y and E’’ systems as exact tly fitted for school officers, if 
to your requirements as if built specially to order desired. 











Filing Systems for 
School Records 


Samples of N.E. A. Card 
Forms will be sent free 
upon request. 





We offer complete systems for School 
Officers. Check coupon. 


““Y and E”’ offers a complete line of 


approved equipment for keeping 
up-to-date records of teachers and pupils. 
“Y and E” school card forms were de- 
signed and adopted, and are recommended 
by the National Education Association. 











Blueprint File 


Equipped with accurate indexing system, 
for Manual Training Departments. Pro- 
tect the blueprints, drawings, tracings 
from fire, water, 
loss, creases, 
mice and dirt. 


File them by the 
“Y and E” Mam- 
moth Vertical File 
Method in heavy 
non-actinic 
pockets, where 
they are smooth, 
clean, protected 
and instantly find 
Closed, takes only four able. 

sq. ft. on floor. 





Open, a convenient 


Drawing Table. 








Filing Cabinets 
(Steel, Oak, Mahogany) 


“Y and E” manufactures a com- 
plete line of sectional and solid filing 
cabinets for everything that is filed. 
These include the standard horizontal 
sections; handy, half-width sections 
for small offices and executives; and 
You don’t know how smoothly wpright sections for vertical and card 
your office will run until it is 


equipped throughout with YaddE” filing. 
Filing Devices and Office Systems. 




















Fine Office Equipment isn’t always expensive. Take ‘‘Y and E”’ for 
example: the quality is conceded, but you pay no more for “Y and E” 
with system service than for equipment of inferior quality with no service 
at all. That is why so many concerns, scnoois and individuals use 
“Y and E”’ exclusively, with absolute satisfaction. There is no equip- 
ment like “Y and E” except ““Y and E”. Some of the 4000 
“Y and E”’ products are listed below. Check coupon and mail. 


YAWMANADFRBEMFG.@. —_ ovr 





” ““Y and E’’ 

119 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. _~ Rochester, N. ¥. 

“ ” “ Without charge or obli- 

MAKERS OF “‘Y and E” FILING DEVICES and OFFICE SYSTEMS. gotion >I send informs: 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New _.-’ mt — items checked X below 

York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washing- Desks (JN. EA Cards 

ton, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, .- print wat Files OS Wood Fil Cabinets 

Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, |.-” oe -Fire-W ”* Steel Filing Cabinets Shannon 


“Arch” Files 4) Steel Shelving () System Service 


a 1 
Oakland 2,000 Agents and Dealers a Vertical Filing Systems 


in more than 1,200 other cities. 
In Canada: The Office s f 
Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Cord Systems fer 


(purpose) 
Newmarket, Ont. ott 
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WHY YOUR SCHOOL 
NEEDS THESE SHADES 


They protect your pupils from 
eye-strain. 

They can be adjusted in such a 
manner as to shut out the rays of 
the sun and allow a sufficient 
amount of fresh air. 





They add to the appearance ot the building. 


They are constructed in such a way that they 
cannot get out of order. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


are made especially for schoolroom use. 


Don’t put off the installing of window shades 
until spring. Get in touch with us immediately 
and let us know the number of windows in each 
room. 

Our experts will then make suggestions and 
will quote you for your building. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CoO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


HERE'S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 














off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 
plenty of daylight. 
One Superintendent says, “Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.”’ 


"Tor is something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts 


We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users 
We shall be pleased to give you more information. Write 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


FARIBAULT : : MINNESOTA 
Or, J. W. HULME CO. 


338 Minneso ta St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Domestic Science Table 





>FEDL QUIP< 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS ©& 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 


CARLISLE, PA. 

















The Individual “L QCKED-QN”’ Towel System 


will provide pupils with TOWEL SERVICE 
in the most approved SANITARY FORM 


It will safeguard the health of 
the children by preventing the 
=ye—a, spread of disease germs. Provides 

== +a clean, fresh towel for each user, 
so secured it cannot be removed 
from the cabinet. It thus elimi- 
nates all towel loss, and being 
‘*‘Locked-On’”’ towels can only 
be used for the purpose intended. 








Complies with all Municipal and 
State laws. Has the endorse- 
ment of the Boards of Health. 
Decreases the cost of towel ser- 
vice 25% to 35%. 

© Is used by leading schools, uni- 
| versities, hospitals, hotels and 
« { business institutions. 


Write for catalog 
and full particulars 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co. 


2739 Quinn St., Chicago, III. 
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BURLINGTON, VT. 
October 19th, 1917. 
It is invaluable in preparing a 
monthly statement and is of great 
service in that it shows at a glance 
when to stop spending money under 
the various titles. 

MERRITT T. CHITTENDEN, 

Superintendent. 





COST ACCOUNTING FOR SCHOOLS 


Can you, Mr. Superintendent, prepare a monthly statement without 


superhuman effort? 


Can you, Mr. Board Member, tell at a glance the condition of any 


particular fund? 


Can you, Gentlemen, give the Federal Bureau of Education an accurate 
classification of expenditures? 


THE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CLASSIFYING AND RECORDING SCHOOL DISBURSEMENTS 


Copyrighted 


Enables You To Do So. 


MISHAWAKA, IND. 
October 17th, 1917. 
This ‘system fills exactly the 
demands of the reports required 
by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 
D. W. HORTON, 
Superintendent. 


A postal brings specimens and information. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-ACCOUNTING 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc., 36 Beaver St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ONTARIO, CAL. 
November Ist, 1917. 
The greatest advantage I find of all 
is, perhaps, that anyone interested 
can find any particular group or groups 
in which he is interested without 
taking the time of someone in the 


office. ae W. GROVES, 
Superintendent. 








Concluded from Page 66) 

14. I believe in the torch of American liberty 
that lights and inspires the world. 

15. I believe in the golden virtue of the ad 
monition from the Prince of Peace: ‘Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 


WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at its 
recent annual meeting, adopted a_ resolution 
pledging the support of its members to the 
government in the prosecution of the war. The 
resolution reads: 

1. In this time of world-wide conflict and the 
necessary individual and national readjustment, 
tremendous problems are arising, and will arise; 
therefore, we deem the education of our citizens 
more important than ever, and we urge, in every 
community, that teachers and boards of educa 
tion demand not only “school as usual,” but 
“school more than usual,” for as Commissioner 
Claxton says: “Our schools must now be so sus- 
tained and improved as to enable them better to 
prepare our boys and girls for life and work in 
the new age which will follow the close of the 
war and the coming of peace. No boys and girls 
must now be neglected or exploited for selfish 
ends.” 

2. As individual citizens, and as members of 
the great teaching fraternity of the state of 
Kansas, we pledge our allegiance to the national 
administration in the carrying out of its policies 
for the prosecution of the war. 

We therefore promise full support to the state 
and national councils of defense, in the conserva- 
tion of the food resources of the nation: and to 
our president, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, we 
pledge full co-operation in his plans for junior 
Red Cross organization; we further urge that 
definite and comprehensive teaching in national 
loyalty and patriotic service be made a part of 
the instruction in every Kansas school. 

Lane Technical High School, Chicago, has been 
presented with a service flag bearing more than 
260 stars. 

Public School No. 55, New York City, has pur- 
chased $40 worth of wool for sweaters to be made 


for the soldiers and sailors. This school pre 
viously collected $20 for the same purpose. 

A wireless and telegraphy class has been organ- 
ized at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., with 
an initial enrollment of one hundred. 

A special appeal has been made by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo in which the school 
children of America are urged to raise $2,000, 
000,000 within the next year, thru the purchase 
of thrift stamps and certificates, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from Washington. The 
stamps will be on sale.at every postoffice, and at 
banks, schools, stores and other institutions. 

A pamphlet has been prepared by the com 
mittee suggesting boys and girls may make 
money by beating carpets, waxing floors, sifting 
ashes, helping parents, cleaning silver, cutting 
wood, varnishing chairs, tearing down old 
chicken coops and cutting them up for firewood, 
caring for neighbors’ babies, acting as messen- 
gers for drug stores, selling magazines, working 
in stores Saturdays, and waiting on table. 

Thrift stamps will be sold in two denomina- 
tions—a 25-cent stamp, and one costing from 
$4.12 to $4.23, according to the month in which it 
is purchased, it is announced. With the first 25- 
cent thrift stamp, the purchaser is given a card 
with spaces for 16 stamps. When filled this card 
can be exchanged for a war saving stamp by pay- 
ing the difference between the $4 the thrift 
stamps represent and the current value of a war 
savings stamp. The current value of a war sav- 
ing stamp will be $4.12 in December, 1917, and 
January, 1918, and thereafter one cent for each 
succeeding month during the year 1918. 

The 25-cent thrift stamps do not bear interest, 
but the war saving stamps bear 4 per cent com- 
pounded quarterly. When 20 war saving stamps 
have been purchased, they may be exchanged for 
a certificate which at the end of five years may 
be redeemed for $100. If the certificate is per- 
mitted to run the full five years, it means that 
the holder will receive the sum of $17.60 in in 
terest for the use of his money. 

The school board of Pittsburg, Kans., has 
ordered that the entire series of pamphlets on 
“Community and National Life,” issued by the 


United States Bureau of Education, be adopted 
for general use in the schools. 

Lake Forest, Ill. The children of the Halsey 
and Gorton Schools devote time each evening 
after lessons to knitting, the making of bonnets 
for Belgian babes, comforts and pajamas. The 
children also donate their services at the Navy 
League headquarters for winding yarn and pack- 
ing comfort kits. 

A motor school has been opened at the Green 
Bay Vocational School, Green Bay, Wis., for the 
training of men needed in the motor car in- 
dustry. 

The Dyer School, Cincinnati, boasts of 90 
graduates in military service and 160 Liberty 
Bonds taken out by pupils and teachers. 

Seymour, Ind. Practically all of the pupils in 
the Shields High School have undertaken some 
form of work to earn money for war relief. 


ORGANIZE NEW ASSOCIATION. 

The first convention of the National School 
Supply Association was held at. the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, December 12 and 13. The meet- 
ing was purely an organization meeting and was 
largely attended by manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers of school equipment and supplies. 

In view of the fact that the convention was 
purely an organization meeting no formal pro- 
gram was followed or attempted. The keynote of 
the convention was “Service to the School Chil- 
dren of America.” The convention continued in 
session two days and at the conclusion elected 
the following officers and directors: 


Officers. 
C, A. Bryant, Pres., Dallas, Tex. 
C, A. Beems, 1st. V.-Pres., Anamosa, Ia. 
Philip I. Murphy, 2nd V.-Pres., Topeka, Kans. 
Frank M. Bruce, Sec’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. H. E. Beckley, Treas., Chicago, Il. 
Directors. 
Preston Belvin, Richmond, Va. 
J. A. Brown, New York, N. Y. 
E. D. Hubbard, Chicago Heights, Il. 
F. V. Hutchinson, Fargo, N. Dak. 
T. W. Vinson, Louisville, Ky. 
F. G. Webb, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Pitman’s Modern Language Series || | IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT o 
g | | 
es Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. | PUBLISHED IN 1917 
Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.10. ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK f 
Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By ©. A _ By Spaulding, Bryce, and Buehler f 
oledano. | For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools Completes thé series of three GS 
Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight. , ce 
Cloth, 45. ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD: PART THREE eA 
Hugo’ Ades eee French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 4 manual for teachers using the Aldine Third Language Book. ¥ 
Dictignasy of Commorelal Correspondence in Pronch, German, Spanish, | PUBLISHED IN 1916 
alian ussian an ‘ortug uese 18 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the | . : see 
, most common and ordinary terms and phrases. meen By > oy ay a a Se 66) 
itman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. | : , : ‘ Tes , . ‘ . 
Seanish Commoerdial Reader. 170 pp.. cloth, $1.10. Py Book One, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers, Charts, and Cards. 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. | Se other ee 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters , Spa ney ee aad gy 
English-Spanish and ir -English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. our-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. Grades One to Eight 
MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students a teachers BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Taquigrafia Espanola de toons Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s Revised Edition, 1916 
Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the National 
; : Sducation Association 
Vor Further Particulars write | | WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 West 45th Street An important contribution on the subject by an expert For Commercial, Technical 
9 NEW YORK and other Secondary Schools 
Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘Practical Course 
in Touch Typewriting,” 85c; “ Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; NEWSON & COMPANY 
adopted by the New York Board of Education. | 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
“I urge that teachers and other school officers in- | Measure - am pty Ff ed sage a he mg yoo with the 
crease materially the time and attention devoted to | - Py re za a eg “4 ra vanaiinia aa “= pe 
A : é , sm x t t i ti 
instruction bearing directly on the problems of com- Peal eee re ee 
Pa A 9 : here are eight standards, one for each of the eight elementary school grades Phe 
munity and national life. Woodrow Wilson. eighth grade standard may be used for measuring adequately the penmanship of high 
} and business school pupils. The fac-simile reproductions of. pupils’ penmanship-—-—grade 
| by grade——used in the standards were selected from more than five thousand specimens 
F > | written by pupils under the observation of skilled Palmer Method Instructors Thus, 
orman $s these standards represent in their classification consideration of the elements of posture 
| movement, speed and form, and exactness in their tabulation 
ADVAN( ED ( IVIit S | The Palmer Method Tabulating Pad 
reduces more than one-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a class in 
b . o penmanship 
stands out as the BUCCE ssf ul high SC ‘hool te xtbook for thi The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 
purpose. It is re vised se mi-annu: ally and Is now in its are actually filling a long felt want. Superintendents, supervisors of penmanship, prin 
twentieth edition cipals, and teachers of practical penmanship everywhere who have seen them are en 
‘ . thusiastic in their praise This is because the Standards are so simplified that they 
are easily understood, are easily used, and EVALUATE the important basic things in ( 
For further information address practical penmanship 
PRICES: One standard, any grade, ten cents, postpaid One full set of eight j 
standards (one for each grade), fifty cents, postpaid Tabulating pads containing : 
twelve sheets, fifteen cents each, postpaid Tabulating pad with one set of standards j 
THE CENTURY CO. oF, 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2 30 Irving Place New York, N. ¥ Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, Ia 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 625 Widener Building ...Philadelphia, Pa 120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 32 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill Forsyth Building Atlanta, Ga 
mak 
‘ of | 
Study the Country—tts Shores and Interior McConnell’s Maps of Ancient and Classical History -s 
35 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Set: 
_ Its approaches and barriers already have a present and momentous . fecal Price, $35.00 per oan eee 7 a 
interest that exceeds the historic. In , . Sep , ras 4 
THE FOSTER HISTORICAL M McConnell’s Maps of Mediaeval and Modern History ind 
- . , : . i = e 
APS 35 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets vd 
the pupil sees these approaches, how the discoverers entered the country, Price, $35.00 per set I 
how the explorers blazed their way along the lines of least resistance 0 08t_ bias lite d Gintaen tie Qu 
He sees territorial and administrative expansion. The drainage system McConnell x Maps of t nited States History H 
of the country is pictured, and the military campaigns of the Revolutionary 15 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets ber 
and Civil Wars. Price, $35.00 per set 
; " The only complete set of Maps published which covers these subjects pes 
Important in your history and geography classes. - : . ( 
‘ y ‘ 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. wel 
Rand McNally and Company —_ 2 ‘ : ‘ugh of 
Chicago New York 327-331 South Market Street -:- CHICAGO, ILL. Se 
the 
aeeeetagmamsnamne onan - tor 
and form and for combining the ratings on each New Geography. / 
of these. To accompany each folder a handy By Alexis E. Frye. Paper, 252 pages. Price, — 
tabulating pad has been devised for making gg cents; illustrated. Ginn and Company, Bos me 
records in a minimum of time. ton. for 
While it is evident from the foregoing that the This is an entirely new book in the sense that an 
plan is not altogether objective, it appeals to us the author has rewritten practically every para de: 
as more generally usable than the Ayres’ and graph and has provided entirely new illustrations Pa 
similar scales which place almost entire reliance and maps. The original book marked a distinct de 
on the finished product and which overlook the advance in the teaching of elementary geography ae 
3 : , elements of posture and muscu.ar movement OF in that the author shifted more completely than mi 
Standards for the Evaluation of Efficiency in at least minimize them. These elements are ny previous text the emphasis from purely geo at! 
Palmer Method Handwriting. large factors in the ultimate development of g00d = graphical facts to facts which have a human - 
A set of eight standards. By A. N. Palmer. writing and Mr. Palmer's insistence on them In and particularly industrial agricultural and D 
The A. N. Palmer Company, New York, Chicago, the earlier grades plays no mean part in the go¢ial—significance. The approach in this book - 
Boston. ultimate results which his system achieves. is more than ever thru stories by which the facts ot 
The growing literature for judging educational The present standards should find a wide fleld of Jand and sea, prairie and forest, tropic heat t 
results by definite objective standards is much 0f usefulness not only where the author’s books nq arctic cold are made clear in their bearing Se 
enriched by this method for rating writing. It 4T® in use but also wherever good writing is on human life and happiness. 
is distinguished by the same simplicity and easy taught. The first section of the book takes up general Se 
application that mark the writing method of its Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases. geographic facts. The earth as a whole is 
author and it is none the less based on sound By Grenville Kleiser. Cloth 453 pages. Price, described in the second section. North America, in 
principles of pedagogy and child development. $1.60 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York with especial emphasis on the United States, T) 
The standards are presented in the form of eight This book is a handbook of “useful, sign‘ficant, takes up the third section of nearly one hundred a 
four-page folders, one for each grade. Six speci felicitous, impressive’ phrases, striking similes yages. The remaining continents are treated 
; ; I , T 
mens in writing, chosen from the work of five and literary, commercial and conversational very briefly. The maps are complete for the vi 
thousand odd children, are reproduced and rated terms for the embellishment of speech and writ needs of young children and very properly over- th 
in each folder, for comparison. In addition speci- ing. It will be a useful supplement to the dic- lock the temporary, unsettled boundaries of | 
: h 
fic directions are given for observing and record- tionary and regular book of synonyms on the countries involved in the great war. The illus ki 


ing the elements of posture movements, speed, desk of the writer and public speaker. trations set a new standard in school geography 
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oS Cs iW orld Today In Votion Picture s’ 


school and com munily center audie neces a cle ai 


s guing lo ou 


picture of the world struggle for international democracy.”’ 
Eva Whiting White, 
Director Extended Use Public Schools. 
Boston School Committee 

A Weekly Pictorial and Educational Review of 
Events in War and Peace, in motion pictures taken 
by official photographers on the battlefronts and 
behind the lines in the United States and allied 
Produced with the co-operation of the 
War Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian 


If your school is without a specific appropria- 
tion applicable to this service, be sure to 
write to us for our self-financing proposition. 
It will put these pictures, and projecting 
apparatus if you don’t already have it, into 


Community Motion Picture Bureau 


Warren Dunham Foster, President 
WORLD TODAY DEPARTMENT: 46 West 24th Street, New York City 


Other Offices in Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, | 
Atlanta, Chautauqua, San Antonio, Des Moines 


and interesting 











ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


POTTER— JESCHKE— GILLET 
Book One 


Book Two 


A new series whose distinctive organization, 
novel methods, and interesting material are winning 
a wide success. 


Oral English is made the basis for written 
English. 


Each exercise directly appeals to the pupil’s 
interest. 


Many new approaches to language work are 
introduced. 


The correct-usage drills are fresh and vigor 
ous. 


Recitations are socialized; the play instinct 
is used. 


| Grammatical principles are carefully develop- 
ed and interestingly applied. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 


52 Cents 


for grades 4, 5 and 6 


64 Cents 
for grades 7 and 8 


CHICAGO 


























making and indicate very clearly the influence 
of the National Geographical Society’s publica: 
tions, which have made textbook authors as weil 
as teachers alive to new and significant pictorial 
representation of peoples and places. Complete 
indices, tables of cities, pronouncing lists of pro- 
per names and questions complete the necessary 
practical teaching mechanism of the book. 


Quentin Durward. 

By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg. Cloth, 763 pages. Charles E. Merrill Com 
pany, New York. 

Our editor, in his introduction, has given a 
well-drawn picture of the habits and personality 
of Sir Walter Scott. Special mention is made of 
Scott’s accurate portrayal of Louis XI and of 
the fact that the famous personages of an his 
torical novel are never the chief characters. 

A study of Quentin Durward—in tabular form 
—critical comments, characteristics of Scott's 
methods—also in tabular form—, a list of books 
for outside reading, suggestions for note-books 
are noteworthy sections. The list of books 
descriptive of France and Belgium makes one 
sigh for the rare beauty and grandeur so recently 
destroyed. Clearness and conciseness mark the 
notes. A study of the principal characters, two 
minute talks, arguments upon important situ- 
ations or periods, putting into shape for news- 
paper items striking incidents, are some of the 
ways suggested for an intensive study of Quentin 
Durward, a romance which carried the influence 
of the “Wizard of the North” into France and 
thence all over Europe. 


Sentence and Theme. 

By C. H. Ward. Cloth, 372 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago 

“What is English,” by C. H. Ward, was noticed 
in the July number of the School Board Journal. 
That book was specific, pointed, forceful. Those 
qualities are also the qualities of “Sentence and 
Theme.” In it the author has expressed two con- 
Victions: (1) Knowledge of the sentence must be 
the foundation for all good composition in the 
high school; (2) A step-by-step course to this 
knowledge must be sympathetically constructed. 





In this preface it is stated that this text-book 
is an effort “to unify subjects that have been too 
often taught as unrelated matters — spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, simple theme-writing.”’ 
Any one who has read in “What is English” the 
chapter on intensive spelling will understand why 
it is here urged that emphasis and drill should 
be laid upon the few hundred words often mis- 
spelled. Since good sentences cannot be written 
without a working knowledge of grammar, there 
is a good deal of sound grammar. It might be 
mentioned that the rise of a word or phrase de- 
termined its classifications, that the treatment of 
infinitives and gerunds is never vague, that the 
rare quality of common-sense has settled the rules 
of punctuation, that every point is fully illus- 
trated. Everywhere the common-sense reason is 
used to clinch rules and examples. 

Placing emphasis and drill where they are most 
needed may well be called the motto of this text- 
book. It is most fitting its author should be a 
member of the national committee on economy 
of time. 

Exercise and Review Book in Biology. 

By J. G. Blaisdell, edited by John W. Ritchie. 
Paper, 152 pages; illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This convenient and attractive laboratory 
guide, note book, and review book ‘s for the use 
of high school students. All questions, direc- 
tions, review charts are in print. Sufficient space 
is left for answers and drawings from students 
Thus the work of students is arranged in an 
orderly and relatively durable form, while a large 
fraction of the laboratory time of a class is saved 
Aldine Third Language Book. 

By Frank Spaulding, Catherine Bryce and 
Huber Buehler. Paper, 453 pages. Price, 72 
cents. Newson & Company, New York. 

For fully 25 years the results obtained from 
our modes of teaching English have received ad- 
verse criticism. Many, many books have de 
veloped this subject from different points of view, 
but a general mode of procedure has not yet 
been reached. The opinion may be hazarded that 
many of these books have attempted too much—a 
little grammar, a little composition and not much 


of either, in a little book. Careless, even sloven- 
ly habits of study may follow the use of such 
books. While it is absurd to wish a textbook 
to be exhaustive, yet a subject should be so 
developed as to give a working basis, 

The authors of “Aldine Third Language Book” 
have not made this mistake. A chapter devoted 
to topics, outlines, paragraphs has no room for 
technical grammar. By the way, the pages on 
paragraphs are informing to those with vague 
ideas on this subject. Chapters on verbs 
phrases, modifiers of all kinds are not weakened 
by exercises in letter writing. The authors have 
planned this ook for the use of pupils in grades 
seven and eight and in Junior High School and 
have aimed to present and illustrate adequately 
“the essential principles of grammar and to make 
this study a direct aid to the correct and effec- 
tive use of language.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Current Practice in City School Administra- 
tion. By W. 8S. Deffenbaugh. Bulletin No. 8, 
1917, United States Bureau of Education. Super- 
intendents and school board members are con- 
stantly wanting to know what the current prac- 
tice in school administration is. This study aims 
to present data concerning school-board organi- 
zation, administration and supervision in cities 
of more than 25,000 population. The summary 
of each topic consists of two parts, one dealing 
with the prevailing practice and the use of 
graphs, and the other the prevailing opinion of 
students of administration as interpreted from 
textbooks on school administration, current edu- 
cational magazines and school surveys. 

Parents’ Organizations in the Binghamton 
Schools. Published by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the schools of Binghamton, N. Y. The 
Binghamton schools have thirteen parents’ socie- 
ties in a total of fifteen schools. This has been 
accomplished thru the leadership of a group of 
women who have overlooked no chance for im- 
provement and neglected no opportunity for ser- 
vice. The pamphlet gives a history of the organ- 
ization, explainss the conduct of the work and 
tells how to meet important educational prob- 
lems 
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the Mazda lamp is to be used instead of Carbons. 


Write for literature. 


564-572 W. Randolph St. 








The new MOTIOGRAPH MAZDA LAMP equipment is the same in 
every detail as the regular Motiograph equipment with the exception that 


This equipment is highly recommended for Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete 


ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Whenever and wherever you want them. With 
the new High Power Mazda Equipment of the 


Victor Animatograph 








CHICAGO, ILL. 








Trial terms to all educational! institutions. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


141 Victor Building 


Guaranteed to produce the 
highest quality of motion pic- 
ture image — steady, brilliant, 
clear, entirely free from eye 
strain. 


Remarkably easy to operate 
no lamp adjustment. Nothing 
to watch but the film. 


The Animatograph uses 
standard reels of motion picture 
film, and standard lantern 
slides., 


{One equipment with an extra 
set of lenses serves all purposes 

in small rooms or audito- 
riums. 


Davenport, Lowa, U.S. A. 
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A MANUAL OF SOAP PRODUCTS. 

School authorities who have had the pleasure 
of dealing with the Theo. B. Robertson Products 
Company of Chicago during the past seventeen 
years have come to understand the true meaning 
of the phrase “a square deal.” For this motto 
has been translated by the firm into action on 
the basis of a dollar’s worth of value for every 
dollar received, and old patrons appreciate that 
its products are just a trifle better than repre 
sented and just a little mere economical in use 
than expected. 

The Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. has just 
issued a new catalog listing its entire line of 
soaps, cleaning compounds, powders, disinfect- 
ants, germicides, polishes, sweeping and cleaning 
brushes, dusters, and miscellaneous janitors’ 
equipment and supplies. The book is a complete 
handbook of sanitary school supplies and has 
been arranged and indexed with the reference 
feature in mind. Its completeness may be 
judged when it is said that it includes several 
types of soaps for medical inspectors and nurses, 
and an antiseptic shampoo soap “curative” for 
pediculosis. 

Readers of the Journal may obtain copies of 
this Catalog D. by addressing the Theo. B. 
Robertson Products Co., 700 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ERECT NEW BUILDING. 

The growth of the Thomas Charles Company, 
manufacturers and dealers in kindergarten, art 
and general school supplies is reflected in the an- 
nouncement that the firm will shortly remove 
from its present quarters at 207 Michigan 


Avenue. The firm has just leased from a local 
realty man a building to be erected during the 
next three months on Calumet Avenue, near 
Twenty-third Street. The building is to be a two- 
story structure and is to be arranged so that two 
additional stories can be built if necessary. The 
building will be in the heart of the new pub 
lishers’ district on the south side of Chicago and 
will give the firm a floor space of nearly 22,000 
square feet. 

The Thomas Charles Company was established 
in 1878 and was incorporated under the Illinois 
laws in 1890. Mr. Thomas Charles, who was 
founder of the business, is still president of the 
corporation. Mr. Wm. T. Dix, who is secretary, 
has been manager since 1893. The firm is affil 
iated with the Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Mass., and has been the leading 
kindergarten supply house in the Middle West 
since its establishment. 


NEW WOOD BORING MACHINE. 

The Oliver Machinery Company has just placed 
on the market a new universal vertical and hori- 
zontal wood boring machine. The machine is 
known as Oliver No. 74 and is supplied in two 
general types—the single speed model and a four 
speed model. The firm has issued a special 
descriptive bulletin on the machine which will be 
sent to manual training men on request. The 
same bulletin also illustrates and describes the 
new Oliver pattern cutters. 


A NEW VICTROLA. 

The Educational Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has just announced 
the marketing of a special school victrola de 
signated in the trade literature of the firm as 
Victrola XXV-A. The instrument is fitted with 
a large wooden horn and is mounted on rollers 
so that it may be promptly moved from place to 
place and from classroom to classroom. By an 
ingenious arrangement the horn can be placed on 
a special shelf underneath the machine so that 
it occupies the smallest possible amount of space 

The Educational Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has prepared a special 
illustrated circular describing the new instru- 


ment and giving directions for school entertain 
ments thru which money can be raised for the 
purchase of a machine. The Department is pre- 
pared to give school teachers special persona! 
service in this direction. 


NATURE STUDY STORIES. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company has just 
completed for its educational department, four 
special records by Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, in 
Mr. Burgess’ well known series of bed time 
stories. The records have been found to provide 
a splendid introduction to nature study and to be 
of incalculable value in teaching children a love 
for the little wild friends of the animal kingdom 
The records are the largest size and contain a 
story on each side. 

Mr. Burgess’ latest record tells the story of the 
Joy of the Beautiful Pine, in which the true 
Christmas spirit is reflected. 

The Columbia Graphophone Company will be 
glad to send illustrated circular matter on the 
Burgess Bed Time Stories to any school officer 
or teacher. Any Columbia dealer will demon 
strate the records. 


A PATRIOTIC PICTURE FOR SCHOOLS. 

One of the most notable patriotic motion pic 
tures has just been released under the title of 
“Children of Democracy.” The film consists of 
ten two-reel pictures, each complete in itself and 
each telling a dramatic chapter in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln whose character is portrayed 
by Benjamin Chapin. 

The picture has been prepared especially for 
its educational value during the present war 
emergency. Benjamin Chapin has given his life 
to the portrayal of Abraham Lincoln on the lec 
ture platform, on the stage and on the screen 
He has been engaged in preparing the present 
film during the past six years. In “Children of 
Democracy” Mr. Chapin portrays Lincoln as 
father and the first Abraham Lincoln, grand- 
father of the president. The story aims to por- 
tray Lincoln as a man, as president, as a boy. 

Details of the picture may be obtained by any 
superintendent of schools or social center leader 
who will address the Paramount Pictures Cor 
poration, New York City. 
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EXCELITE LAMP HOUSE 


Greater Efficiency in Teaching 


is achieved through the Motion 
Greater efficiency in 
Motion Picture Projection is ac- 
complished through the use of 
Power’s Cameragraph fitted with 


EXCELITE 


The New Incandescent 
Lamp Equipment 


BE DOUBLY EFFICIENT 


Write today for information 
about this projector which is 
revolutionizing Picture Projec- 
tion in Professional Fields. 


NICHOLAS 


PIONEERS OF PROJECTION 
90 GOLD STREET 


Picture. 


POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
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The executive heads of the Philadelphia school 
system have adopted a plan for economizing in 
the conduct of the schools during the period of 
the war. The plan had its inception thru the 
desire of Mr. Edwin Wolf, president of the board 
of education, to keep the schools at their maxi 
mum efficiency with the limited funds of the 
board. The high cost of various necessary sup- 
plies and equipment for the schools and the 
demand for higher salaries for teachers and 
janitors have made the revenue of the schools 
inadequate unless the most rigid economy is 
practiced. 

Mr. Wolf's plan involves monthly conferences 
of Supt. John P. Garber, Mr. Wm. Dick, secre- 
tary of the board, Mr. Albert H. Raub, in charge 
of supplies, and ten district superintendents. It 
is proposed to scrutinize all requests for furni 
ture, supplies and books and to cut down all 
requisitions to the minimum. In addition it is 
proposed to limit allowances for specific activities 
and to withdraw supplies of articles and books 
not needed in particular for redistribution. The 
meetings are to take up further economies as 
Opportunities arise. The closing of playgrounds, 
fixing of principals’ salaries, rearrangement of 
Classes and concentration of certain activities 
will undoubtedly be part of the economy pro 
gram. 

San Jose, Cal. The board has begun an active 
Campaign against fraternities in the high school 
by suspending five student members and denying 
them class privileges until July Ist The fra 


ternities had been in existence since 1914 and 
had reached such a state that they had become a 
menace to the discipline and well being of the 
school. 

Dayton, O. The board has granted increases of 
$40 per month to janitors, with the understand- 
ing that they are to pay for helpers which they 
require during the year. 

Cleveland, O. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for the removal of teachers who 
have proven pro-German sympathies. An investi 
gation has been made to determine whether 
charges of disloyalty can be sustained. 

Chicago Heights, Ill. The public schools have 
organized a junior Red Cross auxiliary, in which 
five schools and their teachers are represented. 
The pupils of one school have begun the making 
of infant’s shoes from the tops of discarded 
gloves. 


Chicago, Ill. Crutches and stretchers for the 
Red Cross are being made by the high school 
boys. The blueprints for the crutches were made 
by the students of the Crane Technical High 
School. 

Commissioner of Education Payson Smith of 
Massachusetts has selected six superintendents 
of schools from different parts of the Bay State 
who are to co-operate with him as an advisory 
committee on war activities and public education 
The superintendents chosen are Charles 5S. 
Clarke of Somerville; John E. deMeyer of Bridge- 
water and Abington; Clarence H. Dempsey of 
Haverhill; John R. Fausey of West Springfield; 
Francis McSherry of Holyoke and John F. Scully 
of Brockton. 

The committee will act as a clearing house for 
suggestions, with reference to collections to be 
made in the schools and campaigns to be carried 
out thru the agency of the children, will assist 
in guiding these movements and in the direction 
of proposals for temporary or permanent changes 
in the school curricula. 

The pupils of the Yates School, Chicago, are 
making trench candles, knitting and collecting 
tinfoil and old gloves. Children in defective 
classes have undertaken the making of Red 
Cross bandages. 


The William Penn School, Chicago, under the 
direction of the teachers, have made 61 quilts, 
200 hoods, 62 pairs of bootees, 53 dresses and 
petticoats, 2,700 trench torches and collected and 
packed thirty Christmas bags for graduates of 
the school who are in France. In addition to 
donating the articles in the bags, the children 
also contributed $40 toward the fund for sweets. 

The building committee of the Scranton, Pa., 
board has ordered that janitors sending in resig- 
nations during the school term shall give ten 
days’ written notice prior to the date the resig- 
nation is to go into effect. 

The Philadelphia board contemplates the clos- 
ing of twenty all-year school playgrounds in the 
interest of economy. It is the opinion of the 
board that these grounds can be closed without 
inconvenience to the children and that a saving 
of $3,000 can be effected. 

San Jose, Cal. The board plans the purchase 
of an automobile truck for transporting supplies 
and equipment to the school buildings. 

The committee on instruction of the St. Louis 
school board has ordered that the teaching of 
private classes in German in public school build- 
ings be discontinued during the period of the 
war. In compliance with the order, the German 
School Society has been denied the use of build- 
ings for private classes, 

The school board of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has 
adopted a resolution granting the use of school 
buildings for social and recreational purposes. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has adopted a 
suggestion of Supt. Albert Shiels that the prin- 
cipal of each school where public meetings are 
held, be held responsible for the persons who 
request the use of the buildings. The action 
was taken following reports of alleged antli- 
American demonstrations held under the guise 
of club meetings. 

Dr. Frank McMurry, of Columbia University, 
speaking before the students of the normal schoo] 
in New Orleans, emphasized the need for rating 
principals and supervisors as well as teachers. 
Dr. McMurry said: 

“What the teacher thinks of her superior officer 
is just as important as what the superior thinks 
of the teacher.” 
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REPUTATION 


It takes time to establish a good repu- 
tation, and even after this has been done 
continued effort must be made thru in- 
telligent and sincere service ‘‘to keep it.”’ 


The same holds good with regard to 
any article or piece of goods placed on the 
market. It requires years of effort and 
hard work to gain a reputation for the 
article which has been perfected. After a 
reputation has been established, it is also 
necessary to continue to give the quality 
and service to maintain its reputation. 

The Palmolive Vending Machine has a 
REPUTATION among some of the leading 
schools. In fact ALL of the schools where 
it has been installed as well as the Y. M. 
C. A.’s thruout the United States. 


Especially adaptable for school use 
where shower baths or a swimming pool is 
installed. Vends a trial size of Palmolive 
soap at one cent. Eliminates all waste. 


We shall be pleased to send you further 
with our latest 


Write today to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Note: This is the fourth of a series of advertisements to appear in this 
per on the Palmolive Vending Machine for use in Swimming Pools and 


their health. 


germs. 


Brushes, etc. 


BOSTON 








INSURE CLEANLINESS AND SANI- 
TATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


You owe it to your pupils to protect them as 
much as possible from the germs which will injure 


ROBERTSON'S KOTAR 


the wonderful Germicide and Cleanser reaches the 
Used in solution and sold with a carbolic 
coefficient of 10, 5, 3, and 2. 


ORIGINAL 20TH CENTURY SOAP 


is the most economical soap for school use. Can 
be used with the very best results for cleaning 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces — the 
ideal soap for cleaning slate and blackboards. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid 
Soaps, Cleansers and Disinfectants and are head- 
quarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, 


Send for our new catalog—it’s free upon request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, III. 
KANSAS CITY 


DENVER LOS ANGELES 








How glad is the teacher to see the supervisor 
enter her classroom?” was the first test he sub- 
mitted. He also insisted that no proper judg- 
ment could be formed of a recitation unless the 
visitor stayed thru the whole period, and gave as 
a ‘horrible example’ the case of a principal in a 
northern city who ‘made the rounds’ of 52 class- 
rooms in one hour! 

Instruction being the chief end of a school, he 
pointed out that the principal who gives most of 
her time to conferences with tradespeople, jani- 
tors, parents and board members, and seldom 
teaches or observes the classes, cannot get best 
results in teaching. 

The Wyoming State Board of Education has 
requested the certification division to issue for 
the present year emergency certificates to per- 
sons who are qualified to teach, but who due to 
the fact that they have not taught recently, do 
not hold certificates. The action was taken to 
relieve the shortage in teachers due to the war. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The finance committee has 
recommended that the board rescind a rule thru 
which enlisted teachers received the difference 
between their former salaries and the money they 
received as soldiers from the government. It is 
estimated at least 57 teachers will be affected Ly 
the decision. 

The Oklahoma City board of education has in- 
corporated a clause in the teachers’ contracts, to 
be used for the school year 1918-19, by which 
five per cent of each month's salary will be with 
held until the end of the school year. The clause 
is so worded that teachers who resign or leave 
their work during the year will lose the amounts 
held back. 

The Utah Textbook Commission has adopted 
rules to govern the relations between members 
of the commission and representatives of the 
schoolbook publishers. The rules read: 

“Members will grant conferences to representa 
tives of book companies, provided that such con 
ferences shall be by previous appointment only 
and shall not exceed in time 15 minutes for each 
book and 25 minutes for each series of books on 
the same subject. 

“From December 31 to January 7 is absolutely 





closed to all conferences with representatives of 
the book companies. 

“From January 7 to January 26 will be devoted 
at the discretion of the commission to tabula 
tions, hearings and discussions. 

“From January 26 until adoptions are made the 
commission will hold executive sessions only. 

“Regarding books now in use in the state, the 
commission will receive no indorsements or 
recommendations obtained by book companies or 
their representatives.” 

Northwestern Minnesota Meeting. 

The Northwestern Minnesota Educational Asso 
ciation which held its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, at Thief River Falls, was distinct- 
ly patriotic in character. Pres. C. G. Selvig of 
Crookston presided. The following speakers took 
part: Asst. Supt. W. F. Webster of Minneapolis; 
Pres. W. A. Brandenburg of the Pittsburg Nor- 
mal School, Pittsburg, Kans.; Rev. James E. 
Freeman of Minneapolis; State Supt. C. G. Schulz 
of St. Paul; Mrs. T. G. Winter, Minneapolis; 
Pres. J. C. Brown of the St. Cloud Normal School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
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MODEL OF A TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

At the last National Orange Show held at San 
Bernardino, Cal., in February, 1917, an exact 
reproduction of the San Bernardino Technical 
School, using the medium of oranges as the deco- 
rative feature, was shown in connection with the 
prize competition in orange displays. The work 
of constructing the model was begun in Septem- 
ber, 1916, and was finished early in February. 

A glance at the illustration will show how the 
building was constructed. The structure was 
made by the boys in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, scaled to one-twenty-fourth the 
actual size. All the benches and tables used in 
the interior were similarly reduced in measure- 
ments. The walls were made of one-inch boards, 
covered with wire screen, plastered on the out- 
side and painted and enameled on the inside. 
The rooms were lighted by electricity. 

The work created a great deal of interest 
among the boys of the school and the model drew 
the second prize of $50 and a banner. Mr. C. F. 
Fraley, Principal of the Technical School, was in 
charge of the work. 
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MODEL OF THE SAN BERNARDINO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
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14 East Jackson Boulevard 








Write for descriptive circulars. 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


driven by hand power. 


the children cleaner and healthier. 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX 
ERASER CLEANER 


is made for both electric and hand operation. The 
construction is exactly the same, the only difference 
being that one is driven bya UNIVERSAL MOTOR 


of well known make and highest efficiency, which 
will operate on any and all electric currents, while the other is 


The smallest child with ease (and without any possibility of injury) 
can thoroughly clean 100 erasers in 15 minutes with the electric 
machine and 50 erasers in 10 minutes with the hand machine. 


SANTTARY—HYGIENIC 


There are no pulleys with belts to get out of order. The mech- 
anism is entirely of steel construction, encased in a neat, strong 
sheet metal box. The cleaning device in made up of a combina- 
tion of small wire beaters, set between layers of fine bristles, 
effecting a simultaneous beating and brushing of the erasers, 
removing all dust from the folds of the same, which dust, by the aid of a 
metal suction fan creating a vacuum, is carried into the dust bag. The 
operation leaves the eraser like new —-without any injury to it whatsoever. 
Your school room will be Free of Dust 











THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 

“The teachers worked with me, and we gath- 
ered a stack of old papers and worthless records 
and filled blank books, to sell to the ragman, 
beside setting aside all they could use for 
‘scratch’ paper. 

“We collected and selected books, too. Now 
each teacher has on her desk only the ones she 
really uses. Useful reference books, and other 
books of interest we carried back to the library 
room, and the rest I’d like the permission of the 
board to sell. 

“We took down some dusty ‘decorations,’ to be 
burned; that’s about all we did in the decorat- 
ing line, except to rehang the pictures. Most of 
them were hung in such a light that they could 
not be seen, and all of them were sky-ed. We 
went on the theory that a picture is to be hung 
on a level with the eyes of the passer-by. Oh— 
and I took home the athletic pennants and 
brushed them and cleaned them, and the two 
silver cups I polished. 

“For the library room,” here Mrs. Brown 
frankly pleaded, “we'd like some curtains and 
some sort of grass fibre rug, and maybe a grow- 
ing plant. Just that would be enough to make 
it seem a privilege to study there once in a 
while, and it would call attention to the books 
we're assembling there for the pupils to use.” 

The board president looked dubious, and Mrs. 
Brown hurried to her next pot 

“There's a closet of a place called the ‘teach 
ers’ room,’ with hooks in the wall for their 
coats, a stopped up wash basin, and a crooked 
looking-glass hung in the wrong corner. 

“Now I’d like to get a clear mirror for that 
place, and hang it on the wall the window is set 
in. I'd like to put a coat hanger on every hook, 


and bring in two low chairs for those women to 
sit on when they put on their rubbers—or their 
spats. I’m going to see that the wash bowl is 
kept clean, and I’d like to supply clean soap and 
towels. And what I most want for that teachers’ 
room is a little cabinet or wall cupboard, with a 
separate little drawer for every teacher’s vani- 
ties—her hair-pins, and needles and thread, and 
extra handkerchief. 

“The basement is most in need of a house- 
keeper’s care.” Mrs. Brown had saved her big 
appeal until the end. “It needs a sanitary drink- 
ing fountain, deodorizing disinfectant, a mirror 
on the girls’ side and one on the boys,’ and for 
the iron sinks, three coats of flat white paint 
and one of enamel. In my official capacity I 
shall see that the janitor keeps those sinks clean, 
and in cold weather, a supply of running hot 
water.” 

She paused for breath, and for objections. 

Most of the objections came from the men, 
and were met by the other women. One of the 
women had a suggestion of her own. 

“When my children were young,” she said, “I 
found that the things they themselves had made 
or contributed to, they took the best care of. 
Couldn’t we help the ‘upkeep’ of our school- 
house by organizing the girls into committees 
to help select the things bought? The boys, 
under direction, could paint the iron sinks and 
put up the attachments, and mend the furniture 

apply some of the skill which the manual 
training is supposed to give.” 

The suggestion was carried, and Mrs. Brown 
had at the moment but one more plan. 

“I’m trying now,” she said, “to find a nice 
woman who would like to earn some nickels and 


dimes by coming to the room every noon, where 


the children from the country are eating their 
lunches; to keep the room in some informal sort 
of order, and provide for them at a few cents 
apiece, hot soup, or hot cocoa.” 

“Housekeeping in a school,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“may be as absorbing and gratifying as house- 
keeping in a home.” 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION. 
(Continued from Page 21) 

Probably she also has only a small group, and 
that rather selected in nature. The test is at 
best but a very limited one. These young teach- 
ers have nothing much to recommend them but 
their splendid, untarnished enthusiasm, than 
which nothing is more needed in the public 
schools. These young teachers are full of en- 
thusiasm and ambitions. They are rampant 
idealists, and we need them. To be sure they 
are often somewhat blundering, but always in- 
terested and interesting. The wise superintend- 
ent will see to it that he makes their acquaint- 
onee, discovering their mental make-up, their 
possibilities and their limitations. And the 
good derived from this contact will by no means 
be confined to the teachers. The superintendent 
himself would find that his own gains were 
many. He would catch the enthusiasm and the 
freshness of these idealists, which would be a 
valuable tonie to his jaded condition, which fre- 
quently approaches down-right pessimism. 


Improving the Young and the Old Teacher. 

The superintendent can profitably conduct 
study classes or seminars for these younger 
teachers. Vital problems may be discussed, 
books and articles may be reported on, and fre- 
quently the experienced teachers may be invited 
to contribute to these seminar programs for the 
sake of their maturity of viewpoint and prac- 
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The MUNSEY BUILDING, Baltimore, Md. 
Equipped with ONLIWON HYGIENE. 


The very first essential 
in School Equipment is 


SANITATION, just as it 
is the first essential in the 
modern office building. 

Every School building should 
be equipped with 


ONUWON HYGIENE 


Because it not only excels in sanitary features, but it SAVES 
from 15 to 50 per cent. per user wherever used. 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an interfolded package 
of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which protects each sheet from 
dust and germs, serves just two at a time and PREVENTS WASTE. 


ONLIWON tissue is of fine quality but low in price—made of the 
highest grade material— 1,000 soft, firm, full-sized sheets, cut and 
folded by machines in an unconceivably small package—reaches you 
untouched and uncontaminated. 


ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that not a minute is required to 
insert the ONLIWON package. They are attractive and duemble use 
cannot injure them—no knobs to turn—nothing to get out of order. 


SPECIAL PRICES 

Tell us the number of fixtures required to fully 
equip your school building and we will send vou 
our proposition together with our Bulletin No. 
20, which gives actual figures showing the sav- 
ing made by various classes of buildings under 
many different conditions. The bulletin was 
recently prepared by our Statistical Department 
and we know it will interest you. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and 
Towel Cabinets 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








Nickel Plated Cabinet 


1285 Broadway 
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Other 
“Experience” yo? 
Letters 
Samples sent to Teachers or Boards, on request. == Pupil 


of this lack of years and other institution has had to make unusual read- 


cial attention. A good book on school discipline experience. He needs to be especially tactful in justments. Emergency measures may not al- 
could be studied and discussed with immense’ making his criticism of their work. The best ways be the best for a permanent policy and it 
profit to these teachers, thereby saving them thing he can do for himself is to sit at the feet is well to test them from many points of view. 
some grievous mistakes. Their classroom work of their wisdom and learn many things he does If it can be shown that the high school boys, 16 
should be studied carefully and sympathetically. not know. For them his greatest service lies in to 18 years old, can be employed on farms with- 
These people need the constant expert help of making suggestive criticism, which is to say he out detriment to themselves, for three or four 
the superintendent. The smaller the system the can suggest new problems to be worked out, new months in the year and to the advantage of food 


greater is their need, and the more direct the devices to be tried, 
contact may be. 


seeking the opinion of the production, as an emergency measure, it is 
value of the same from these experienced teach- futile to postpone such action until other meri- 


The second class of teachers needing help are €YFs. He had preferably better suggest the use torious plans are formulated and organized. 


the teachers long in the service, so long that of such material rather than command it. These 


In this connection, and with a large measure 


their work has possibly become too mechanized teachers should also be gathered into seminars of approval, the following is quoted from an able 


and routine, their original viewpoints all but 
obliterated, their ideals and enthusiasm seeped 
out, and their general worth as inspirers of 


sidered. Their classroom 


where the newer things in education will be con- article by W. D. Lane, “Making the War Safe 
work should receive for Childhood” 
eufficient attention to determine to what extent Clearly, children are going to pay in neglect 





youth greatly depreciated. The sine qua non of 
teaching is beyond doubt this ability to inspire 
to higher planes and greater effort. Teachers 
have manifold reasons to grow stale. Their work 
is very largely repetitious and routine at best. 
They deal constantly with immaturity and 
therefore have no pressing need to grow. Many 
of these teachers were once teachers of mark, 
whose success was well recognized. This some- 
times causes the best of us to settle down intu 
a state of self-contentment, which speedily re- 
duces our usefulness to mediocrity, and means a 
serious waste of power. Of these two special 
classes of teachers, these perhaps are most in 
need of assistance and rejuvenation. Their lack 
is more serious than that of the young teacher, 
because they lack the greatest of all qualities of 
the teacher, the ability to inspire. It is some- 
times very difficult for the relatively young and 
inexperienced college graduate to handle this 
problem because of his inexperience as compared 
with that of this class of teachers. They resent 


this new material is tried out. ‘These 
teachers may be of service as directors of ex- 
periments. The chief problem is to keep these 
teachers intellectually and spiritually alive, and 
to broaden their viewpoint. The true teachers 
will respond to this sort of treatment, but they 
will most assuredly resent the oracularism, the 
cock-sureness of the young college man, who 
knows their problems only from hearsay and 
reading. His value to this type of teacher lies 
in his newer and broader viewpoint. 

(To be Concluded in February.) 
SCHOOL BOYS ON FARMS. 
Continued from Page 23) 
it and with as little sacrifice of economic inter- 

ests as possible. 

Emergency measures, altho running counter 
to established institutions must be judged in the 
light of public necessity and what can be accom- 
plished in a reasonable time. “Business as 
usual” has proven to be a weak slogan in the 
countries longest at war. Business and every 


maturer nd exploitation for half-baked projects and hasty 


official action the country over. . . .. this 
spasmodic energy for the national welfare, un- 
directed, may result in taking children out of 
the schoolroom and setting them to mowing 
lawns, to doing chores for fifteen hours a day, or 
working in a cannery at night. Directed, it may 
in time become a motive force in building up 
childhood, no less than food production, under 
spur of the same patriotic impulse. 

If work of any sort is to be encouraged for 
children who would otherwise be in school, it 
must be conducted as a supplement rather than 
as a rival to their education. 

It seems reasonable also that the work in 
which young people are allowed to engage will 
have to be organized with some degree of per- 
manency, and not as a temporary measure or 
makeshift. The need that must be met, ulth 
mately is the children’s need, their need for 
growth, for sound bodies and for as rich an im 
tellectual experience as possible. Indeed, the 
permanent economic value of the young people to 
the agricultural life of the country will be in 
creased in the long run if the work is made as 
educative as it can be. 

There is a very real danger that the sudden 
transfer of boys to new surroundings and the 
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Children Enjoying the Thrills of the Double Coasterslide at the Indiana State Fair. 


The above photograph gives a good idea of our recently patented double coaster slide. 
The enjoyment experienced by the children is readily realized thru one glance at the accompanying photograph. 
lent for school playground. Provides a series of waves which afford a corresponding number of thrills to the children. 


Our catalog tells all about it. Write 


THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Excel- 


Anderson, Ind. 








taste of freedom and independence ‘that go with 
playing the role of men will make school routine 
seem, to many of them, dull indeed on their return. 
They may drop out of school in larger numbers, 
and drop out earlier than heretofore. If this is 
accepted, we shall be losing ground educationally. 
If it comes as a challenge to enrich schooling and 
school equipment so that these will be related to 
the active life processes of the community and 
will catch the imagination of youth, then it will 
be a gain. 

More immediately, there is danger of increased 
retardation, due to broken schooling; and the 
value of a boy’s food production in spring and 
fall would neither compensate the state for put- 
ting him thru the same grade twice, nor com- 
pensate him for a working year lost later on 
The issuing of school credits for farm work if 
badly handled will only gloss over this waste. 

In other words, we are dealing with a make- 
shift—an alternative to education or an interrup- 
tion to it—-and we are dealing at the same time 
with something that might conceivably become 
education itself. If the farm could be put into 
the school, no less than the boy on to the farm— 
if we could bring in camp life and husbandry and 
the whole of outdoors into the physical and voca 
tional training of American youth, as result of 
this emergency call to turn the school out of 
doors—we should be turning defeat into victory. 


These are serious considerations, and one real- 
izes keenly his responsibilities in making rec- 
ommendations that may be interpreted as tend- 
ing to interrupt a boy’s education, to the extent 
of possibly sacrificing six months out of a possi- 
ble forty months, the customary high school 
period. 
on valid grounds, educationally, or in the long 
run, economically ? 


Can such a recommendation be justified 


The boys, when properly supervised, have ben 
efited physically by the summer’s experience. 
They are in first-class physical condition. Many 
of them have learned a lesson of sacrifice which 
is one of the best bases of true patriotism. They 


have acquired an economic experience, and in- 
sight into problems of production and distribu- 
tion which they could not have obtained in any 
other way. Under conditions of reality they 
have had an experience which will bear fruit in 
their future lives to a far greater degree than 
could be brought about by ordinary vacations. 
Except for the physical benefit, it may be ob- 
jected that these are rather vague and general 
results, and if challenged to show why such ex- 
perience is a worthy substitute for the experi- 
ence that could be gained in school in the same 
time, it must be frankly admitted that they are 
not susceptible of exact measurement and dem- 
onstration. On the other hand, such social assets 
as these can be pointed out. 

Not a few parents have said in substance, 
“The summer’s experience has done more to 
make a man of my boy than anything he has 
had heretofore.” 

Complete returns on such matters as the fol- 
lowing are lacking but these are illuminating: 
Some thirty of the boys in one camp started 
savings bank accounts; about a dozen in an- 
other subscribed to the Liberty Loan; six boys 
who had other plans, or no plans for continuing 
their education, have been reported as applyiug 
for admission to the Agricultural College. 

Repeatedly the writer has asked this question 
of boys: 
needed ¢”’ With one exception he has had an 
affirmative reply. 
into the Navy.” 
why they would come back, one boy to all in- 


“Will you come back another year if 


That boy said, “No, I’m going 
When asked for the reason 


tents and purposes answered for all by saying, 
“Oh, we’re doing a real stunt.” 

Numerous letters are on file from boys asking 
if the plan is to be continued another year, and 





stating that if it is not, they wish to make in- 
dividual arrangements with their present em- 
ployers. 

Many educators have expressed the conviction 
that city schools lacked in reality, did not con- 
nect with life, or correlate intellectual acquire- 
ments with twentieth-century life. This sum- 
mer’s experience was certainly real, and has con- 
nected the boys’ thinking with problems of vital 
concern. Furthermore, if the values are ad- 
mitted, there is the possibility of substituting 
ten months of one kind of values for six months 
of another kind of values. Which will prove 
the best for a large number of boys in the end, 
only time can tell. Meanwhile, to paraphrase 
Mr. Lane, we should not deal with this move- 
ment as a makeshift, but as something that may 
become education itself. 

In the case of the senior boys, some courses 
might be so organized as to terminate on May 
1, and the experience to be gained in May and 
June may well be recognized as a legitimate 
civic experience rewarded by school credits. 
For boys in lower classes it is clear that under 
present schemes of organization and class man- 
agement, particularly those boys taking subjects 
continuously for two or more years, as lan- 
guages, or mathematics, must lose a valuable 
part of their school year if they are out of 
school May, June and September. 

It seems obvious that if the Nation’s needs 
demand the services of our high school boys, it 
is the immediate duty and responsibility of the 
high schools to adjust their organizations to 
meet the needs, without sacrificing the actual 
and potential values under present plans of 
A difficult problem surely! An 

Not until we have tried. The 


organization. 
impossible one? 
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tire line. 
and Poster work; 





New York 





United States Commissioner of Education has 
recently issued a circular on this subject, calling 
attention to the possibilities of such co-operative 
part time plans as are now in operation in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Plans for the Future. 

From Maine to California during the summer 
of 1917, boys were enlisted to work on farms. 
Many organizations co-operated in the work and 
an attempt was made to bring them all into a 
United 


which was 


coherent organization known as the 
States Boys’ Working 
authorized by the United States Department of 


Labor. 


Reserve, 


In the season of 1917 from the point 
of view of state organization, Maine developed 
the most ambitious plan. Other states are 
watching the Maine experiment carefully, and 
it is hoped that features from 
Maine, and elsewhere, may become widespread 
in the National service during the season of 
1918. Reports indicate that during the forth- 
coming year, boys in larger numbers will be sent 
to work on farms. Probably larger numbers of 
state organizations will be merged into the na- 
tional organization, but without interrupting 
successful methods established thru the 1917 
experience. 
THE PLACE OF THE EXPERT. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


meritorious 


who holds office for the express purpose of being 
your helper in time of need; there is the official 
high school visitor; and any nearby university 
will probably be able to furnish you some one 
who, without making an elaborate “survey,” can 
give you a wholly trustworthy judgment as to 
whether your schools are making progress or 
only marking time. 

When oue takes oath to faithfully discharge 


his duties as a member of a board of education, 
he is not stepping into a sinecure. Such a post 
inconvenient times; it 


and sometimes 


means hard work, at 
means frequent, unreasonable 
harsh criticism; the 
thing; and you can count on your fingers all 
“Thank you” for your 
is possible the joy, 


honor is an impalpable 


those who will ever say 
publie service. But there 

than which few higher are 
knowing that you have done good work and of 


given to men, of 


seeing the fruit of your labors. 
Even today, when over lands aflame, 
Hatred exults in voice of drums and guns, 

I have not lost faith that a time will come when 
the battles of men will be fought out no longer 
with aeroplanes and submarines but with brains. 
If this war marks, as I believe it does, not retro- 
gression but an advance, if, like Calvary, it is a 
pouring out of blood, shed for many, for the 
remission of sins, it is for us to find and assist 
those prophetic teachers who can gather up its 
meanings and, in the intimacy of daily contact 
with our children, build these lessons into the 
fabric of the generation that shall come after us. 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE GREGORY 
SCHOOL OF TRENTON, N. J. 

The accompanying illustrations represent a 
most interesting decoration in the assembly 
room of the Gregory School at Trenton, N. J. 
The panels were painted by Mr. Henry R. 
MacGinnis, and are intended as a memorial to 
the late B. C. Gregory, in whose honor the 
school is named, and who was for some years 
supervising principal of the Trenton school sys- 
tem. 

The painting was inspired by the “Dance of 
the Hour” from the opera, “La Gioconda.” On 
one side there is a group of nymphs dancing to 
the melody of a piper, who from his dress and 


Fulton and William Sts. 


EVOE School Water Colors have a uni- 

formity of color, 
accuracy of shade, and other dependable 
qualities not always found in other makes. 


smoothness of texture, 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Prepared in over 30 styles of boxes. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Ask Dept. 5 for complete catalog showing the Devoe en- 
Use Devoe Show Card Colors for your Design 


many schools are using them. 


Send for color card. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


gesture seems to personify the spirit of youth. 
About his feet, as he stands against a tree, 
dance several cherubs playing upon pipes of 
Pan. The treatment of the piper is modern 
rather than classic, and yet the character repre- 
sents very effectively the call of nature to the 
heart of man. In the background are the 
nymphs and a seated figure in a listening atti- 
tude. The picture represents an autumn day 
in the woods with leaves flying, and cumulus 
clouds in an intense blue sky. 

The corresponding picture on the other side is 
taken from the Valhalla of the Scandinavian 
mythology. Here is seen a concourse of people 
wending their way down a shining path to the 
domes of a great city which looms mistily in the 
background. All races and ages are repre- 
sented. 

The panel across the top which connects and 
unifies the other two is a stretch of sky line, 
clouds and fluttering leaves. The treatment of 
the painting seems rather uniquely adapted for 
a school and that it departs from the conven- 
tional idea that decorative paintings shall por- 
tray classic poses. 

AN INTERESTING VILLAGE HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 33) 
library and waiting room for the private office. 

The second floor is divided into recitation 
rooms, commercial department, physics labora- 
tory and lecture room. 

The building finally cost between $42,000 and 
$43,000. 

The present enrollment of the school is 127 
and the faculty includes seven teachers and the 
principal. 
state requirements, are 


Complete courses, according to the 
offered and especially 
good work in physical training is offered for 
boys and girls. 

The building was planned by Mr. 
Law, architect, Madison. 


James R. 


The board of educa- 
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“Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
“Pencils Have Advanced.” 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
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tion consisted of Mr. Kk. C. Dodge, president; 
Mr. C. S. Greenwood, treasurer, and Mr. F. IL 
Iverson, secretary. 
THE COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 34) 

Single desks finished in fumed maple are used. 
These desks are not adjustable, but two sizes 
and in some instances three sizes, adapt them 
selves to all sizes and ages of pupils. Each 
classroom is also equipped with slate black 
boards on three sides of the room, a teacher’s 
desk and chair and a built-in cabinet for the 
teacher. 

On the second floor is the main floor of the 
auditorium, which seats 610 persons. The bal 
cony seats 204, making a total of 814. The stage 
is thirty feet across the front and twenty feet 
deep. On each side of the stage a door leads 
into a dressing room, from which rest rooms and 
toilets for men and women may be entered. 
Doors also enter the rest rooms from the corri- 
dors. In the rear of the balcony is a fireproof 
moving picture booth, which can also be used 
for illustvated lectures. The 
equipped with comfortable 
hundred of which have adjustable tablet arms 
for the use of pupils in taking notes, either 
while studying or hearing lectures. 

The auditorium is finished in white, with the 
exception of the wood work, which is done in 
oak in keeping with the color scheme observed 
thruout the Below the chair rail the 
wall is painted in a warm grey to match the 
color scheme in the corridors. The 
beautifully finished in ornamental plaster ; 
Pilasters on the walls and around the stage lend 
charm and elegance to this very attractive room. 
On the whole the auditorium is the most artistic 
and pleasing part of the school. 


auditorium is 
opera chairs, two 


building. 


ceiling is 


On the third floor are eight classrooms, three 
science rooms, two locker rooms, two toilets for 
pupils, and entrances to the baleony. The labor 
atories with storage rooms for physics and chem- 
A lecture room 
with raised seats and tablet arm chairs is 


istry are large and commodious. 


situated between these two laboratories. An 
iron track extends from the center of the two 
laboratories thru the lecture room, on which 
movable tables will be run, carrying material 
Outlets for gas, 


electricity and running water have been placed 


for demonstration purposes. 
in these rooms. For the purpose intended this 
suite of rooms is ideal. 

In addition to the equipment already men- 
tioned a master clock has been installed, to keep 
uniform time thruout the building. The master 
In this 
for telephones leading 
to the classrooms and other parts of the build- 
ing. The principal’s office is connected with the 
telephone exchange of the city. 

The building 


pupils ; 


clock is located in the principal’s office. 


office is also a “central” 


? 


normally 630 
when the other classrooms are added in 
the future it will accommodate about 1,000. By 
using the auditorium for a study hall the build- 
ing will accommodate more than 800 pupils. 


accommodates 


The entire cost of the building when properly 
equipped will be between $125,000 and $130,000. 
THE WEBSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Concluded from Page 36) 

In addition to the auditorium the first floor 
contains the administrative rooms, toilets, ward- 
Each 
by 33° 0” and has 


robes, utility rooms and ten classrooms. 
classroom measures 23’ 6” 
clear story height of 13 feet. 

On the second floor there are ten classrooms, 
one junior-high-school room, wardrobes, toilets 
and store rooms. The gallery of the auditorium 


is also entered from each of the three corridors 
on the second floor. The space above the main 
entrance is occupied by the principal’s office and 
the medical and dental service rooms. 

The exterior walls of the building are of red 
domestic brick with case stone trimmings. The 
two main stairways are fireproofed with steel 
stairs, terra cotta and concrete floors and brick 
walls. All floor tile and stair treads in these 
stairways are slate. All floors in the basement 
are granolithic and all floors in the two upper 
stories are clear maple. All plastering is King’s 
Windsor cement finished with a very smooth 
surface. All interior finish thruout the building 
is the very best of western yellow pine and is 
limited to a minimum amount. 

The sanitary equipment is of the very best 
and latest models. The heating and ventilation 
are provided by means of a low pressure direct 
system for heating and an indirect plenum sys- 
tem for the ventilation. Air provided for the 
ventilation is passed thru a washer and is 
pumped by fans thru the heating coils and air 
ducts to all parts of the building. An entirely 
separate system of fan ventilation is provided 
for all toilets. The building is equipped with a 
complete system of vacuum cleaning, with an 
automatic program clock system and with inter- 
communicating telephone. 

The architect is Mr. 
Lewiston, Me. 


Harry S. Coombs, 


“Tf I were looking for a teacher, I should look 
first, (assuming correct moral character) for 
those qualities that characterize a lady; sec- 
ondly, for broad and accurate scholarship; and 
then, if I had time, I should look for technical 
training and experience in teaching.”—Alice 
Freeman Palmer. 
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Correctly Drawn. 

Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, the famous art 
critic and teacher, has made numerous study 
tours thru Europe. One day, while in a Bavar- 
ian village tavern he noticed that the inn-keep- 
er’s daughter who acted as waitress, was making 
fun of his American clothes and his broken 
German speech. 

Picking up his sketch portfolio, Bailey looked 
fixedly at the girl, studying her face, and then 
began to draw. The young peasant to whom the 
girl had ridiculed the doctor immediately 
stepped up and said roughly: “Here, I forbid 
you to draw a picture of my girl.” 

Bailey made a few final dashes, then handed 
the yokel the sketch, with the words: “Is this 
your girl?” 

He had drawn a goose. 

His Way. 

A teacher who is a great exponent of indi- 
vidualism and self expression—doctrines which 
she advocates in season and out of season—re- 
ceived a severe shock recently. It came in the 
person of a small nephew at whose home the 
lady was spending several vacation weeks. 

“So you are in the third grade,” said the 
teacher. 

“Yes, Aunt Tessie,” said the boy. 

“Let me hear you spell ‘meal.’ 

“M-e-e-1.” 

“In the spelling book it is spelled with an 
‘a,’ Tommy.” 

“Yes, auntie; but you didn’t ask how the spell- 
ing book spells it; you asked me how I spell it.” 
Getting Back at Him. 

School Superintendent—I have nothing to 
say. All I know about the situation is what is 
in the papers. 

Reporter—I see now what you meant yester- 
day when you said there is nothing in the 
papers nowadays. 


Father A :—How is your son coming on at the 
University of Arkansas? 

Father B:—Great! He’s been there less than 
three months and he writes me that he’s won 
his ‘A.’ I’m hoping he’ll get up to Z by the end 
of his four years. 

Original Composition. 

A teacher in a new England school asked the 
children in her third grade to write a paper on 
animals. This was turned in by an observing 
little girl: 

All at home are some kind of animal. 
ings father is a bear. Baby June is mother’s 
little lamb. Brother is a kid. Mother is a dear 
and father says Mary’s bo is an insuferabl young 


siti Nationality Will Out. 

The teachers of New York City were enlarg- 
ing the vocabularies of some of America’s future 
citizens and one teacher carefully explained the 
word judicious. “Now,” said she, “can anyone 
use the word judicious in a sentence. A dirty 
little hand went up and the teacher said, “Well, 
Moses Mintzenheimer.” Moses said, “My mother 
cooks mutzses and other Jew dishes.” 


Morn- 
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He Found Out. 

As a boy a distinguished American bishop was 
bright, witty and irrepressibly mischievous. One 
day at school his Latin lesson contained the 
words tempus fugit. 

“That means time flies,” he whispered to his 
desk-mate. “I am going to have some fun with 
Mr. Watkins. 

“Mr. Watkins,” said he to the teacher, “tem- 
pus fugit means time flies, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied the teacher. 

“Well, Mr. Watkins, please tell me what kind 
of flies are time flies, won’t you?” 

The teacher looked at him sternly for a 
“You come here to me, 
Every 


moment, and then said, 
sir, and I’ll show you how they bite!” 
Week. Difficult. 

Teacher :—Give the boundaries of the central 
European countries. 

Boy :—Please, teacher, I didn’t get up in time 
to read the paper this morning. 

When Pants are Trousers. 

A teacher of English in an Eastern college, 
who was the author of a rhetoric, once bought 
of the local clothier a pair of trousers. 
days he received a bill: 


In a few 


To one pr. pants, $4.00 

He made no answer and later received another 
bill. He then wrote: 

Dear Thompson: Say trousers, not pants. 
Thompson replied: 
Dear Prof.: 


It’s pants you bought, and pants you 


Anything under six dollars is 
pants. 
pay for. 

He paid.—Ladies Home Journal. 

Victory Bad Enough. 

In a corridor of one of the University of 
Texas buildings there is a large replica of “The 
Winged Victory.” A waggishly-inclined student 
observed the headless, armless, footless statue, 
and wrote underneath : 

“Heaven pity Defeat!” 





Lady (headed the wrong way): Will you 
please tell me the way to Central Park / 

Youth (just from military drill): Advance 
the left foot, turn squarely on the balls of both 
feet, and step off immediately with the left foot. 


— Life. 


SCHOOL BELL’S MESSAGE. 
What does the school bell say? 
Calling from day to day. 
Up where it swings, 
Up where it rings, 
Up where its hammer 
Causes such clamor, 
Sinking and swelling, 

What does the school bell say? 
Messages telling 


Early each morning 
Comes its loud warning: 
“Prepare—prepare! 
Wash face—comb hair, 
Be spry—be spry: 

Don’t sigh—don’t ery. 
Make haste—make hast 
No time to waste. 

Take care—take care; 


Prepare—prepare!” 


Louder and longer, 

Fuller and stronger, 

Later each morning 

Sounds the next warning: 
“Time—time 

Time—time! 

This way—this way: 

Don’t stay—don’t stay. 

Don’t wait—don’t wait; 

Come straight—come straight. 
Come in—come in; 
Begin—begin.” 

Sharply and clearly, 

Briefly, severely, 

From bell there swinging 

Notice comes ringing: 

“Can’t wait—can’t wait! 

You’re late—you’re late!” 

These are the words of the bell; 
Doing its duty so well, 

Up where it’s swinging, 

Up where it’s ringing, 

Sounding its warning 

Early each morning, 

Loud in its hastening, 

Brief in its chastening 

These are the words of the bell. 
Theodore H. Boice, in the Buffalo Evening 
News. 

The Disciplinary Value of Football. 

“Really, Mr. Hawkins,” said Jimpsonberry, as 
Hawkins laughed loudly at the sight of his son 
being knocked out on the football field. “I don’t 
see how you can laugh at such a moment as 
this.” 

“Perhaps you can’t, Jimp,” said Hawkins, 
“but if you knew my son Bill you’d understand. 
I’ve felt for ten years that he needed a good stiff 
licking, but he’s such a busting big youngster 
that I haven’t dared give it to him myself.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

No Precaution Neglected. 

The little son of a clergyman recently ap- 
peared at breakfast with distinct evidences of 
hastily made toilet. 

“Why, Edmund,” his mother remonstrated, 
“I believe you forgot to brush your hair!” 

“T was in such a hurry to get to school,” he 
explained. 

“Tl hope you didn’t forget to say your pray- 
ers?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, sirree!” was the emphatic assurance; 
“that’s one thing I never forget. Safety first!” 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


} The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 


| , | None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by 


ordering from these Firms. 
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‘The Government Says “Conserve” 


Conserve labor, improve efficiency and eliminate waste either 
in human effort or material. As applied to the school problem this 
means that the time of the principal and teachers must be used 
to the maximum for educational work and not frittered away in 
attending to details which can be taken care of automatically. “Don’t 
grind your seed corn” means that pupils must receive all possible 
aid in reaching a high standard of education with a minimum 
waste of time and energy. 


“Standard” electric time equipment rests squarely on efficiency. Its value is in root- 
ing out inefficiency and wasteful methods of handling school routine. It conserves the time 
of both pupils and teachers and makes possible a high standard of education and discipline. 


It has been stated by many superintendents that it goes much further than this in 
making possible an actual saving in number of teachers or other attendants necessary in 
most cases. It is a labor saving, efficiency promoting device which is all the more needed 
in the school now because of the unusual war conditions through which we are passing. 
It is an investment on the right side of the ledger. WRITE TODAY to home office or 
nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Bldg. Brown-Marx Bulding 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
341 North Crawford Ave. Marsh-Strong Bldg. 461 Market Street 1513-A Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 





























MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TOWSON, MD 
Parker, Thomas and Rice, Architects 








453 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows | CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG 


Edgar Prain, Architect. 


of This Building. Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


TIME TESTED EFFICIENCY Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof 
by lining them with the standard deadener 
Maryland State Normal School, Towson, Md. C a b O t Ss O ul I i t 


Nov. 8, 1916. 





Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 
than all other deadening methods combined. Musical 


An . : ~ ~~ schools are the hardest buildings to deaden, and the N. E 
rland State Normal School. Since its ee gee a o> 
Building of the Maryland Sta -sumugiis Conservatory of8Music, Canadian Conservatory of Music, 


Siterts velauating the sthoeeoume Gemousinated its excel- N. Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many others show 
, : that Quilt is perfect. Sound-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof 
Very truly yours, and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 
Sarah E. Richmond, up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elastic 

cushion of dead-air spaces. 


Gentlemen: 
The AUSTRAL is the only window in the Administration 


Principal. 
Write for New School Catalog | Send for sample and full catalog. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 





























